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THE MISSION OF GREAT BRITAIN 



IN RELATION TO 



GOD'S KINGDOM. 



BY THE REV. GEORGE LEGGE, LL.D. 



Bbethsek, ItETBBED ASD Belotbd, — I think we have 
reason to congratulate one another — ^those of us especially 
who have come from the other side of the Seyern — on this 
occasion. We find ourselves in the Principality of Wales, 
— a region among the most romantic in scenery, and the 
richest in mineral treasore, of the British Islands — ^them- 
selves among the realms most highly favoured by Nature, 
of all this earth. And we meet in the presence of the 
Cymry, the lineal descendants of the ancient Britons, — a 
people who upheld their civil freedom and ecclesiastic inde- 
pendence amid their mountains and vales, when nearly all 
the rest of Europe bowed the neck to the yoke of Kaiser 
or of Pope; and who have never yet degenerated from 
their ancestry, nor forfeited their prestige. 

We have, many of us, often visited Wales ; I have 
repeatedly traversed its range from north to south, for the 
sake of health or of pleasure, to retone the physical frame, 
or waken the music of the soul. We have come to it 
now, not doubting that we shall find again something of the 
old sort, but mainly for the feast of reason, the flow of 
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religion, and the fellowship of saints. We are here on the 
ground of our Cambrian brethren, as alike holding the same 
Congregational principles, and breathing the same Christian 
aspirations* We would strengthen their hands, and en* 
courage their hearts ; thej will strengthen our hands, and 
encourage our hearts. Surelj we shall together uplift our 
earnest desires to the great Master of assemblies, the only 
Source of truth, and grace, and spiritual prosperity — that 
He may wave over us the banner of His love, and shed 
down upon us the influence of His Spirit. So shall we have 
brought a blessing to this place, and so shall we carry a 
blessing away. 

I feel disposed, likewise, brethren, I venture to say, to 
felicitate myself on the position which I occupy on this 
occasion. I. am sensible, truly, how unworthy I am of the 
honour which it involves, and how unequal I am to the 
services which it demands^ I have been encouraged, never* 
theless, by the assurances abundantly given me in May, 
that I did you no discredit then; and I trust you will 
extend the same kind consideration to me now. The sub* 
ject on which I propose to address you is one that is con- 
genial to my own habitudes of thought, and which, I 
persuade myself, will not be unwelcome to you. It has 
been suggested, partly by that which formed my principal 
theme at the Annual Meeting, and partly, as you will dis- 
cover before I have done, by the fact that our adjourned 
meeting was to be held in Wales. My subject then was 
chiefly the mission of the Church in general on behalf of 
Christianity, and in our own times particularly* To this I 
shall come round again this morning ; but flrst I wish to 
speak of the peoples providentially selected from age to 
age to be the guardians and ministers of the Church — 
those of Great Britain being the last, not the least, — 
certainly not the least to you and me. 
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Perhaps I maj as well saj that mj course of thought 
will evolve itself under four heads. 

1. The Plan on which God conducts His providence. 

2. The Instruments chosen successively to carry it on. 

3. The Mischiefs threatening it in the present age. 

4. Our Duty in the circumstances ; a duty of which we 
may learn not a little from what we read of the ancient occu- 
pants of these isles. 

I. Oo^s Plan in Frovidenee. — In the outset I venture 
the statement, that all that transpired in the past was neces- 
sary to the present, and that whatever is being transacted 
in the present is requisite for the future, in the Divine order 
and economy of the world. I am aware that I am treading 
here on high and holy ground. Our reason and the Scrip- 
tures alike assure us that to God Himself there is no past 
nor any future. He filleth heaven and earth ; He inhabiteth 
eternity. And for beings such as we are, who exist under 
the laws of succession of time and limitation of place, and 
vainly now and then seek to transcendentalise ourselves 
above and beyond them, — it would seem next to impossible 
to rise to the apprehension of a Being whose existence owns 
no such laws, and with whom '^ a thousand years are one 
day, and one day a thousand years." And in verity, the 
demand of the patriarch is still the demand of the highest 
philosophy — ^^and, as a demand of the speculative reason, 
must ever remain unanswered, — ** Canst thou by searching 
find out Gt)d ? Canst thou find out the Almighty unto 
perfection ? It is as high as heaven ; what canst thou do P 
deeper than hell ; what canst thou know P The measure 
thereof is longer than the earth, and broader than the sea." 
But now, while the knowledge of God, in His viewless 
essence and infinite fulness, is too high and too large for us, 
yet has He been pleased to render Himself knowablo m 
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a measure through the expressioiis of His essence in ihe 
elements and agents around us, to which He has given 
their suhstance and their conditions. He has disclosed to 
us, in nature, something of His fulness — the hiding of His 
power, the shadow of His wisdom, and the echo of His 
goodness. And in revelation He has, so to speak, come 
out of the mystery of His essence, and has taught us from 
time to time, with a plenitude of grace and truth, how He 
has ever been personally conducting His providence on a 
plan, which now we may know in partj and which we shall 
by-and-by know more and more. 

That plan was, mainly, devised with a view to our race, 
and, specifically, with a view to its redemption and recovery 
from sin ; its central fact and power being the incarnation 
of Himself in the seed of the woman — to be called thence 
Immanuel, or God-man. Formed in the councils of eter- 
nity, it involved three things : a material world to be pre- 
pared for man as man ; a social world to be prepared for Ihe 
advent of the G-od-man; and a moral world to be pre- 
pared for His reward by the conjoint operation of Himself, 
the elder brother, and of men whom He should not be 
ashamed to call His brethren. It required certain physical 
processes in the pre- Adamite past, before the globe could 
be the dwelling-place of man at all. It required certain 
intellectual, religious, and political processes in the ante- 
Christian past, before the world could so much as receive 
in any fashion the G-od-man. It has required, and will yet 
require in the future, other material and social, other 
scientific and moral, other political and spiritual processes, 
gradual or revolutionary, before the Spirit of the God-man 
shall have the dominion under the whole heaven. This, 
however, was Jehovah's ultimate end in the original creation, 
and this has been the one aim of His continuous Providence 
to the present day. 
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Of the primeval processes, carried on through unsummed 
ages, jou have the record graven on the rocks for ever — 
nowhere so legible as in those of iN'orth and South Wales ; 
and they were finished when this earth in its rich attire with 
its precious stores was ready for the occupancy of man, and 
was pronounced "very good** — a good acknowledged by the 
first pair, as they sang their first hymn on the first Sabbath 
mom. The social processes of the human era were pro- 
tracted for we know not exactly how many thousand years : 
you have the legends and monuments of the earlier of them 
strangely obscure, and the histories of the latter of them 
not very bright, which, however, give us all we are ever 
likely to know of what Jews and Gentiles realised and 
wrought out, or failed to realise and work out, until the 
fulness of times, when sage and shepherd welcomed the 
Saviour-God at Bethlehem, while the multitude of the 
heavenly host that had come down to see the wonder, rung 
out to heaven and earth the acclaim, '^ Glory to God in 
the highest, and on earth peace, goodwill towards men !** 
Nearly two millenniums have elapsed since then, and yet 
the Spirit of the God-man is far enough from having gained 
the ascendency; and all our imaginations about a millennium 
at hand may as well be millennially postponed. But as 
surely as God in His unknown procedures transformed 
a chaos to a cosmos for man's abode ; and as surely as in 
the historic era He made all the civilisations and the bar* 
barisms prepare the way of the Lord, so surely is He now 
controlling the times and the seasons, to bring in His reign 
over all the earth. Yes, the period will arrive when the 
ideal of the God-man in His intelligence and taste shall be 
reflected in all the literatures and philosophies and arts of 
humankind; when the Spirit of the God-man, in His truth, 
meekness, and righteousness, shall be revealed in the sweet 
home, the graceful society, and the noble rule. Yes, the 
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period will arrive when the horizon of humanity shall be 
cleared of all its superstitions, and when its domain shall be 
rid of all its bondages. Every man in his own private circle 
shall be as a king and a priest unto G-od, and for a name 
and a praise unto Christ; and men collectively in their 
fellowships of love and confederacies of power, shall renew 
the days of heaven upon earth, and raise their hosannahs in 
a paradise regained. 

II. Of the Instruments chosen hy Ood successively to 
carry on His JBlan, — ^Now, to speak of the past, it was 
speedily apparent that a peculiar people must be selected 
and placed under a special providence to preserve the sub- 
stance of Divine Truth, and prepare the way for the Divine 
Man. It was clear from the manner in which the pri- 
mordial races went on afber the flood and after the dis- 
persioUj that otherwise the Divine Truth would be alto- 
gether lost, and the Divine Man would find no arena for 
His mission when He came. Accordingly, the Hebrews 
were called to prevent this issue. Originally a nomade 
tribe of Mesopotamia, they possessed a simple nature, a 
severe moral tone, and an earnest spirit, with the religious 
faith and hope of Shem. They inherited a language, too, 
of the primitive order, not highly elaborate or refined, but 
every way suited for the communication of matters of fact ; 
sufficiently developed for the expression of the relations of 
objects one with another— with its terms and phrases, in 
consequence, so full of vital force and picturesque analogies, 
— that no finer vehicle could have been anywhere found in 
that age for prose narrative, for poetic psalm, for epigram- 
matic proverb, for passionate remonstrance, elegiac lament- 
ation, and brilliant prophecy. So characterised, and with 
such a language, the Hebrews were selected as Gt)d'8 
witnesses for the time then being — ^the witnesses of His 
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Spiritual unity and holy character— the witnesses for His 
moral law and righteous proyidence-~and the witnesses to 
the world's hope of salvation by a Eedeemer. To qualify 
them for this all the more, they were first brought into the 
knd of Canaan, their predestined abode, and they learned 
there by many infallible proofs to believe in a personal ever- 
present God as their shield and their exceeding great reward* 
They were then conducted into the land of Ham for a 
season, where they came into contact with the highest wis- 
dom and civilisation then extant, and under favourable cir- 
cumstances prospered into a multitude. Thence, when on 
a change of dynasty they were in peril of reduction to 
absolute slavery, they were led forth into the Arabian 
wilderness by stupendous miracles, and soon they regained 
the free spirit of their fathers. Then, after being organised 
into a theooratic commonwealth at Sinai, they were ushered 
into Palestine with triumphal banner, and they displayed all 
the puissance of the Lord's host. Many were their apos- 
tacies after that, and severe was the discipline to which 
in consequence they were subjected; but it was efectual— 
they did prepare the way of the Lord. By the manner, 
however, in which they treated Him when He came, ti^ey 
forfeited all their claim as the covenanted people. There 
was an end of the special relation of the Hebrews to the 
Most High ; and their occupation was to be transferred to 
other peoples. 

Other peoples had been preparing for it. The Divine 
plan in its full development required for its apprehension 
and promulgation another style of mind and another lan- 
guage. The Hebrew was too rigid in its structure to float 
the new airs from heaven, and too limited in its tones to 
take captive the ear of the many-sided Indo-European. 
Christianity, moreover, was to embrace the whole of 
humanity — its intellect and taste, as well as its conscience 
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and religiousness — and it needed, therefore, a language 
which could not only fulfil all the purposes of the Hebrew, 
but also serve the mind in its subtlest speculation and its 
most graceful disport. Noyit, so it was, that while moral 
and religious culture was the privilege of the Jews, intel- 
lectual and eesthetic culture was the prerogative of the 
Gentiles. Dawning in Egypt and Assyria, rising higher in 
India and Persia, it culminated in Greece. There man^ 
singularly blending in himself the sensuous, the spirittiel, 
and the heroic, appeared as the consummate master of all 
art, the wonderful discourser of all knowledge, and the 
most versatile in his endeavours to combine liberty with 
order in governance. His language has been described as 
the very organ of poetry and oratory, as full of living 
energy and fire, abounding in grace and sweetness, rich to 
overflowing ; while for the uses of philosophy it is a model 
of clearness and decision. 

Well, this language was chosen by inspiration to record 
the facts and doctrines of the new covenant, and there is 
no one acquainted with it who will not admiringly acknow- 
ledge, with the late Dr. Arnold, that the Christian world 
is i^ebted, it is impossible to say how much, to the Greek 
language and the Greek philosophy. Nor was Christianity 
at this period to use only the Greek language^ but also the 
Latin^ a cognate tongue, specially fitted for the forum and 
the camp, as the other was for the muses and the academy. 
It ruled by the former in all the East, and by the latter in 
aU the West. Before the one and the other all the mother 
tongues of the vassal nations gradually melted away, or 
underwent a transmutation. The Eoman ascendency opened 
the way for the Christian church through all its imperial 
range, and at length, after many persecutions, that church 
was established with joy and gladness, thanksgiving and the 
voice of melody. And it was beautiful for a time. The 
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time, however, was short. A chauge came over tiie spirit 
of the church when the Supreme Authority smiled upon it. 
In the East, the refining genius of the G-reek wrought its 
truths into a metaphysical enigma ; and in the West, the 
organising habit of the Boman elaborated its system into 
an ecclesiastical despotism; while, in both, the old pagan 
superstitions came in afresh with a Christian air. 

Of course, it was. a very defective and degenerate Chri&- 
tianity that thus grew up under the auspices of the G-reeks 
and the Latins ; but it was the best thing that the world 
had ever seen. It gave life, life ''more abundantly," to 
many an individual, and it nourished the germ of a new 
and higher life in all the nations. In order to the matu- 
ration of this life, however, the charge of Christianity had 
yet to be transferred to another people of a different lineage 
and a different speech. There was a race which had 
remained aloof from the polished communities of Asia and 
Europe, and yet had somehow been nurtured into a brave 
manhood with a genuine simplicity — the Gothic race of 
many branches. They had a religion of their own, of a very 
wild and Titanic character ; but after they had left their 
fatherland and made a better country their own, it hung 
loosely about them, and they were not indisposed to fall 
in with a more excellent way. Theirs it was to shiver the 
Boman empire to pieces, and scatter its hollow civilisation 
to all the winds ; and theirs it should be to gather together 
the fragments that were lefb, and by-and-by fuse them 
with a purer Christianity into a civilisation all their own. 
The lessons which had been burned into the mind of 
humanity by the experiences of thousands of years should 
be recalled, and nothing of good realised or of evil suffered 
should be entirely forgotten. The solemn religion of Egypt, 
without its fetishism and monstrosity, should not be devoid 
of its influence ; nor the more ethereal religion of Persia, 
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tv'ithout its dualism and extravaganza; nor the anthropo- 
morphic religion of Greece, not without its idealisms ; nor 
the grand religion of Eome, not without its dignity and 
law; nor the mystic religion of Britain, not without its 
theocracy and spiritualism. All the ideas involved in these 
hygone religionisms, and all the lessons furnished by them, 
and by the histories of the peoples who lived by them, 
were to become the heritage of the Gothic nations, and 
to blend with Christianity in the creation of a new moral 
world. This could not b^ the work of one age. So far 
from this, I may say that the work is only beginning. In 
the first instance, with one exception, and that exception 
the Anglo-Saxons, they embraced implicitly the Boman form 
of Christianity ; and, such as it was, it did them good, and 
they rose by it in the scale of being and of society, and they 
became its votaries and champions for nearly a thousand 
years in the main. Not, however, absolutely such. Their 
native independence was never thoroughly subjugated. 
Ever and anon they rose in rebeUion against the lords of 
Church and State. And at length a series of events, with 
which you are all familiar, and which I glanced at in my 
address in May, upset all the old conventions of feudalism 
and the Papacy. The Beformation ensued. It was the 
era of Christianity revived. The most influential of iim 
Gothic nations rose with their Protestantism kAo new 
life and power; and ever since they haiGB been going on 
in the march of intellect and of Jbeedom — the march of 
philanthropy and religioiL And they bid fair to be the 
dominant peopka 0f idl this world. 

Among those nations, that which calls this island, its own 
stands pre-eminent. I may be in error, but if so it is an 
error which the patriot mind will readily excuse, when I say 
that with us, and our kinsmen on the other side of the 
Atlantic, more than with any other peoples, rests the hope 
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of the world. Old Palestine occupied no such position as 
Q^reat Britain does in all the earth — ^nothing like it. I 
consider that our island was marked out for something 
special by its earlj finish; when elsewhere earthquake and 
volcano were still disturbing forces, with a daedal, fruitful 
range, and stores in its bosom waiting to be called for. It 
had, we know not how far back, its tenantry of the ages 
of stone and bronze, who cleared its plains from jungle, and 
planted villages amid its forests. They were succeeded by 
the ancient Britons and Caledonians, who turned it to 
better account, and who in the one-half of its domain, on 
the west, from the rock of Dumbarton to St. Michael's 
Mount, were never wholly dispossessed, though only in 
Wales did they retain their nationality and language. Then 
came the Bomans, who hardly subdued them, but did inter- 
pose among them new ideas of order and a superior civi- 
lisation (whether a better I know not), which were never 
allowed to perish. Then came the Saxons of industrial 
hardihood ; and then the Danes of daring enterprise ; and 
then the Normans of chivalric renown — all of one stock. 
And I cannot but think there was something special 
inteatded by Providence in thus mingling together Britons, 
Saxons, Danes, Norsemen, Flemings too, with the leaven of 
Soman thoughts, Scottish sentiments, and Christian prin- 
ciples. Surely the occupants of these isles were to be a 
peculiar people. A peculiar people they were in the days 
of the Plantagenets, when the fame of their valour resounded 
throughout Europe to the Hdy I^and. A peculiar people 
they were in the days of the TudooSy "wiien Protestantism 
sprang into birth and maintained its ground agwiwI-Jijpery, 
though not without an agony and bloody sweat. A peculiar 
people they were in the days of the Stuarts, when for awhile 
the mind and will of old England and Wales found their 
expression in the genius of a Milton and the prowess of a 
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Cromwell : and a peculiar people they have remained. On 
the revolution of 1688 they entered on that course of 
onward progress by which they have been distinguished 
ever since. And now, with an amount of intellectual 
treasure elsewhere unsurpassed, and of material resources 
that seem well-nigh unmeasurable ; with a commerce which 
puts its girdle round about the earth, and an empire on 
which the sun never sets, their mission, as I conceive it, 
is to exemplify and teach civil and religious liberty all over 
the world. They have been made what they are, and had 
given them what they possess, by the Lord of Providence, 
I am firmly persuaded, that they may be His servants as 
tiie God^man to the ends of the earth. Nor is it a slight 
indication of this that they own a language, which, whether 
for scientific, or literary, or practical purposes, has nowhere 
its like. And here I am teinpted to quote the opinion of a 
scholar and a linguist, who is entitled to pass a judgment in 
such a matter beyond any other man in Europe. In a 
lecture recently published in Berlin, Grimm says of the 
English tongue, — ''From the dissolution of its phonetic 
laws, and the fulness of its free middle tones, it has acquired 
an intrinsic power of expression, such as perhaps has never 
yet been at the command of any other human tongue. Its 
strangely happy birth and nurturo were the result of a 
surprising marriage of the two noblest languages of later 
Europe— the Teutonic and the Bomance; and it is well 
known how both are proportioned in the English, the former 
supplying in far greater measure the sensuous foundation, 
the latter the spiritual conceptions. Yes, the English lan- 
guage, which, too, by no accident, has produced and upborne 
the greatest and most predominant poet of modem times— 
great in his very contrast with the ancient classic poetry (I 
can, of course, only mean Shakespeare)— may with full right 
be called a world-language, and seems, like the English 
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people, marked out to prevail hereafter in a yet higher 
degree to all the ends of the earth. For in wealth, good 
sense, intellectualitj, closeness of structore, and condensed 
energy, no living language can he compared with it — not 
even our German, which is torn, even as we ourselves are 
torn, and must first shake off many imperfections hefore it 
can enter holdly into the lists as a competitor with the 
English." "It is," says Max. Muller, of Oxford, after 
quoting the ahove passage of Grimm, — " It is, in all the 
^Ye Continents, the language that grows and conquers — ^the 
language of the future— the language of the world." 

It is* pleasing to me to put together these presumptions 
respecting the prospective destinies of Great Britain. And, 
hrethren, if it he so that our peoples have a 'special mission 
from Immanuel for His cause, then may we take encourage- 
ment as patriots. I have small faith in our armies and 
armadas. I put little trust in the gallantry of our nobles, 
the princeliness of our merchants, the genius, industry, 
and enterprise of our populations. I could well-nigh despair 
when I advert to the want of forecast in our masses, and 
the want of principle in our rulers. But when I look at 
our capacity to serve the interests of the kingdom of Jesus 
at home and abroad — when I revolve the moral and spiritual 
forces which we have at work, to say nothing of the material 
and political — ^I pluck up heart and hope ; I can exclaim, 
without any touch of misgiving, '' The Lord of hosts is with 
us ; the God of Jacob is our refuge." 

III. Of the Misohiefs threatening GocPe Plane in the 
present Day, — But now, as in the case of the ancient 
Hebrews, so in our case, everything as to the future of 
Great Britain depends on our being faithful to our trust. 
And there are elements and agencies amongst us which mar 
our excellence and impede our progress in the right direc- 
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tion ; such as may well awaken the suspicion that God has 
a controversy with the inhabitants and the rulers of this 
land. To say nothing of the natural indisposition of the 
carnal mind to spiritual things, and the prevailing mam- 
monism of our age, to which I alluded in mj address in 
May, Christianity — our Protestant Evangelical Christianity 
— is in penl &om most of its ancient foes, and from some of 
them in new and unwonted guise. It is proper, I think, on 
such an occasion as this, that we should look them in the 
face, and take the gauge and measure of their force. 

There is Popery, whose head we have long been accus- 
tomed to conceive of as the impersonation of the " Man of 
Sin;" and itself as "Mystery, 'Babylon the Great, the 
mother of harlots and abominations in the earth.'' There 
it is, up and doing, naked and rampant as of old. Some 
thirty years ago we flattered ourselves that, as a polity, 
it was become an innocent and harmless thing ; at the worst 
only to be represented, after the fashion of John Bunyan, 
as a giant in a cave gnashing his teeth at the pilgrims as 
they passed on their way. I guess there were of us who 
were startled out of their easy faith by the Papal aggression, 
which put all England and Scotland in a ferment a short 
while ago. And I suppose some of us have scarcely yet 
recovered from our amazement at the agreement of the 
chiefs of the two greatest continental empires to give honour 
and power to the Papacy, as it has not possessed honour 
and power for many a day. It has devastated our Tahiti, 
and would have monopolised China ; and it is clear that 
our missionaries will have to confront and grapple with its 
myrmidons in every quarter of the globe. There are those 
who apprehend that the battle of the Eeformation will have 
to be fought over again. I am not afraid of that ; but we 
shall do well not to sleep as do others. It bodes no good 
to Protestant Britain, that the emissaries of Some And their 
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way 80 readily to the ears of our statesmen, and to the keys 
of our exchequer. There is as much poison as ever in the 
cup of Popery's enchantments, and no less than aforetime of 
"red lightning and pernicious fire" in the sweep of its arm. 
Then there is Puseyism, which is only Popery in a mask, 
with the same animus and the same arts. To me there is I 
know not what of mournful in a movement which took its 
origin in the bosom of a Protestant church and in the chair 
of its foremost University, and which is, with its non- 
natural senses, an insult on the intellectual manhood of 
the age, and in its tendencies an outrage on the settled 
constitution of the Church and the State. And the mourn- 
fulness is augmented by the fact that its principal abettors 
have been men with intellects of the finest structure, the 
richest endowment, and the most potent grasp. I am not 
willing to attribute to them conscious Jesuitry — positive 
knavishness ; and the best I can think of them is that they 
had lost their wits amid the rubbish of antiquity, and let 
their understandings creep into the strait-waistcoat of the 
fathers, when they seemed to themselves to have no safe or 
honest alternative but that of secession to the Catholic 
church. But, for their neophytes all over the land, who 
ape them, who have little wit to lose, and slender under- 
standing to prate about, and who yet would cheat us out 
of our common sense, and swathe our reason in swaddling 
bands ; who, in point of fact, are seeking by their fantastic 
tricks in the pulpit, and their gaudy processions on the 
saint-days and at the village feasts, to train the simple 
amongst us for a return with them to the Scarlet Lady of 
the Vatican, — it is to me pitiful — most pitiful. They might 
as well, to my thinking, agitate for the restoration of the 
old Norse worships of Odin and Prigga I It may do for 
noble lords and gentle ladies, and for those epicene folk who 
are content to take and to do their religion by proxy ; but 
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we must become Kalmucks first, who chum their prayers 
out of a mill, before it will do for us ; it will not do for the 
robust yeomanry of England, nor for the hard-headed arti- 
zanry of Scotland, nor for the fire-hearted ironworkers of 
Wales. No, we can see through Fuseyism. It may have 
the aspect of a lamb, but it has the spirit of a dragon. It 
would undermine our liberties at home, and destroy our 
hopes abroad. 

Again, there is Infidelity, which, in the form of Scep- 
ticism or Pyrrhonism, Atheism or Pantheism, still exists, 
and shows itself the deadly antagonist of revealed religion. 
True, it is not amongst us with the proud blasphemy of a 
Voltaire, who talked of crushing the Lord Jesus ; nor with 
the coarse ribaldry of a Payne, whose " Age of Beason " 
sought to put the Bible to open shame. But I know not 
whether it is not much more formidable now than ever it 
was — ^with its stately philosophic air on the one hand, 
and its modest, candid *^ Eeasoner" on the other hand, who 
only wants to be convinced — in certain works for the intel- 
lectual and for the working classes, which shall be name- 
less here. In those intended for the latter, it is Atheism 
as aforetime — " Monstrum, horrendiim, informer ingens, cui 
lumen ademptum.** In those produced for the former, it is 
Pantheism — a name for the life of the universe, in the 
aggregate of its laws and forces ; which, with its Nature- 
worships, its scientific boastings, and its utilitarian promises, 
is by no means to be despised ; the more especially as it 
has its patrons in high places. Its prevalence were fatal to 
all noble principle, while it would divorce our country £rom 
the God of Heaven ! 

And then there is Neology, Eationalism, Germanism, and 
nobody-knows-what-ism, which I call Infidelity in a vizard. 
I do not allude here to German criticism in general, of 
which there is in some quarters a horror which is to me 
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very ridiculous. I believe that we are vastlj indebted to 
our Teutonic cousins for the results thej have given us of 
their great learning, their philological research, and their 
spiritual insight. I refer to that Neology which has been 
bom in the school of the Hegelian transcendental philo- 
sophy, and makes a parade of what it styles the higher 
criticism ; too high and dry, I guess, for any Scotch 
Student, for any English Doer, for any Welshman. It has 
reminded me frequently of one of the epigrammatic utter* 
ances of Madame de Stael,^-that the French had the empire 
of the land, the English the empire of the sea, and the 
Germans the empire of the air. The professors of this 
neology would take us off the terra jWma of our historic 
faith — faith in a revelation mediated by men divinely 
inspired ; they would carry us up and away in a cloud-car 
of intuitions and speculations, to soar sky-Mgh, mayhap, to 
heaven's gates, — or, mayhap, to sink, after the fashion of old 
Satan, as visioned by Milton, ''plump down, ten thousand 
&thoms deep, to the realms where night and chaos hold 
perpetual anarchy." They have a cant of spiritualism; 
but they hate evangelical religion. They bluster a catholic 
liberality; but they pour foul scorn upon the orthodox. 
Their sympathies are quite as much with the Brahmin and 
the Buddhist as with the old-fashioned Christian. Woe 
unto our country if this Thing should ever gain the asceU'* 
dency in our colleges and our churches ! 

Further, there is Church-and-State-ism, orEstabliahmenti- 
arianism, which we regard as at once a blunder and a sin. 
It assumes the right of the Sovereign or the Parliament to 
determine what is true in religion, and to enforce obedience 
to it on all the subjects of the realm. But on the part of 
any individual the answer is — Who is the Buler, and what 
ia the Senate, that I ahould obey P I must give account^ 
of myself to God. 

c 
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It is easy to see how this union of Church and State 
came about in the first instance. It was the familiar idea, 
the settled order, both in Jewry and Oentiledom. And 
we need not wonder that the Christian teachers, already 
receiving the worship of a sacerdotal caste, hailed their 
exaltation as officiaries of the empire ; and we are persuaded 
that their high position was not without benefit to the 
world in the ages which ensued. When, however, the 
Beformation proclaimed the right of private judgment, and 
referred every man for his faith to the Word of God, there 
ought to have been an end at once of statecraft and of 
priestcraft. But the time was not then fully come. The 
system had to be weighed in other balances. And now one 
Would imagine that every reasonable on-looker must be ready 
to say of it — " Mene, mene, tekel !" — ^It has been weighed 
and found wanting. Xlnd^ the most favourable circum- 
stances it has failed to secure uniformity of belief within its 
own fold; while at least one-half of our population has 
deserted its pale ; to say nothing of the confusion, heart- 
burning, and strife, of which it is the prolific source. Our 
historic existence has been one protest against it; and 
every year our principles are winning their way to privilege 
and mastery. They are in error who fancy that we aim at 
the destruction of the Church, though we may have our 
private quarrel with its Clerisy, and its Eitual; we only 
seek to strike from it the manacles which disable it from 
doing the work of a church. We would see it a glorious 
church, exulting in the liberty wherewith Christ would have 
all His people free. 

Then, once more, there is the Erastianism and Latitudi- 
narianism of our rulers and others. They are afraid to 
meddle with the existing establishments of religion ; and so 
they would fain create as many more. They feel the injus- 
tice of taxing all Denominations for the endowment of one 
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or two ; and so they would extend their patronage to all 
alike. In this way thej have tried to act in our colonies, 
and partly in Ireland. Now there was some show of reason 
and piety in the old principle of Establishmentarians — that 
it is the duty of a nation, as such, to do homage to God 
in the support of what is deemed His cause ; but the new 
principle, or rather policy without principle, which is in 
favour in high places, strikes me as altogether infidel and 
atheistic. To honour equally the most contrasted and anta* 
gonistic systems of faith and worship, — the Gospel according 
to Paul, and the other scheme vouched as Gospel by would- 
be apostles, whom he visited with anathema — what is this 
but to declare religion to be a tool of Government, a pipe 
for statesmen to play any tune upon they please, a dress to 
be cut and squared after any fashion, with shoulder-knots, 
or without them — ^with laced borderings, or without them ; 
so as to suit the fancy of Lord Peter, Baron Martin, or 
plain blunt John ! as if there were no truth positive and 
certain, and no God of the True ! 

Well, they are strong all these, Popery, Puseyism, 
Infidelity, Neology, Church of Englandism, and Erastianism ; 
but the GlTrue, the Bight, and the Good, are stronger. 
There is much in them to excite the alarm of not a few ; 
but in the name of the Lord we defy them. " They compass 
us about — ^they compass us about like bees ; but in the name 
of the Lord we will destroy them.** We take our stand on 
the principles of the Beformation, or rather on those of the 
New Testament ; and with these in our hearts and in our 
agencies, we lift up, and unfurl our banner ; we ask but a 
hjr field, with no favour ; and whether we find this or not, 
we have no fear as to the issue. It is as impossible in 
Great Britain to turn back the shadow on the dial of its 
history, as it were bootless to say to the sun in the heavens, 
"Standstill!'* 

c2 
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And here we are not alone. AH parties who deserve thQ 
name of '* Protestant'' are with us, of one heart, and of one 
mind ; though in several minor points they differ, and ought 
to agree to differ; all the Methodist bodies, Wesleyan, 
Calvinistic or Beformed ; all the Baptists, Particular and 
General ; all the Presbyterians, Bond and Free ; and, unless 
on one point, a great multitude of the Clergy. We Gongre- 
gationalists, then, form only a section '' of the sacramental 
host of God's elect" in these realms, who would have Great 
Britain thoroughly Protestant in spirit, and decisively Chris- 
tian in sway ; but, if we err not, ours ^' is the Protestantism 
of Protestantism,*' and ours not so much " the Dissidence 
of Dissent," as the Catholicism of Catholicity. 

lY. Of our Duty in these eircutnstaneea. — ^And now, to 
bring this address towards a close, and som^hing like a 
practical close, I have to observe that, in order to the 
successful accomplishment of our mission as a Denomination 
in regard to our country and the world, we want a manly 
independence, a superior intelligence, and a fervent piely 
and zeal. And, brethren of England, I think we may 
derive a fresh invigoration to all that we have of these from 
what is recorded of the ancient Britons, and what we know 
of you, brethren of Wales, in our own times. I have tres- 
passed already too long on your attention; but you will 
bear with me a little longer. 

I speak, first, of manly independence. Without this an 
individual is ready to become a tool and a slave, and a nation 
is prepared to go under the yoke and the harrow. There 
was no lack of this ^* karlstalk of hemp in man," among the 
ancient Britons. With difficulty subdued by the terrible 
Bomans, and at length assimilated to them, they retired 
slowly before the savage Saxons to these mountain-fiistnesses 
with their liberty and religion — often under their Uthersy 
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tthnrSy Llewellyns, and G-lendowers, rolling back the tide 
t' war. We know not bow Obristianity was introduced 
into this island. I would willingly believe that the Apostle 
Paul found himself here. I do not think it unlikely that 
the family of Caractacus had something to do with it. I 
am far from being persuaded that the story of King Lucius 
is a myth. The only thing certain, however (as demon- 
strated by Neander, Milman, and Yaughan), is that the 
Christianity of the ancient Britons took its form from 
influences which proceeded from Asia Minor and the South 
of France, and not from Eome. And the point on which I 
desire to fix your attention is this— that when the Legate 
of the Pope, after having succeeded in inducing a few of the 
Saxons to embrace the Christian faith, demanded of the 
British Christians that they should submit themselves to 
him, they said, ** No." They met, we are told, for con- 
ference under an oak on the borders of Worcestershire, 
after the old Druidic fashion — ^Augustin, with his regal 
train; Dynvoch, of Bangor, with his venerable retinue. 
The former parades one of his stock miracles, and then sets 
forth the claims of the Boman See. The latter, more 
sharp-witted than the men of Kent, says nothing to the 
miracle, but replies in substance — '* We do no dishonour to 
the Bishop of Bome, and we have no wish to discredit you 
in your Christian mission ; but we have our own bishops, 
our own orders, our own laws, and no stranger shali have 
dominion over us." And so they parted; Augustin in 
choler and wrath- — a wrath which, if he is not belied, he 
wreaked by • the Saxon sword. And for two or three 
hundred years more the churches of Wales and of England, • 
too, owned no allegiance to Bome. A singular fact, which 
is mentioned in the seventh century, puts their inde- 
pendence in the sl^vngest light. It is this : that the world- 
famous Wilfrid, the champion of Bome in his day, when he 
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wias nominated to the See of York, would not i*ieceive con- 
Becration at the hands of his countrymen ; there was only 
one bishop in all England and Wales who was not tainted 
with the Scottish schism ! Time passed on, and the Welsh 
were amongst the foremost to hail the Beformation from 
Popery^ which at last had gotten the mastery among them 
in the dark ages. When, however, they discovered it by- 
and-by to be only the sham of a Beformation, they took a 
course of their own, in which they have persisted to the 
present day. In Wales, as in England, many of these 
^Nonconformists had to suffer the tender mercies of the 
ruthless and truculent heads of Church and State. I know 
of no more melancholy and tragical story than that of the 
noble, gentle Penry; scarcely to be read without tears. 
Yes, there have been amongst us men who were faithful to 
their consciences and their religion unto death; and still 
there are men, we doubt not^ who, if occasion required, 
would not count their lives dear for the Word of GK)d and 
the testimony of Jesus Christ. 

I speak, next, of superior intelligence as requisite to the 
accomplishment of our mission for our country and in our 
age. We flatter ourselves, I believe, that we are not 
deficient in this respect. But if so, it may be worth while 
for us to remember, that the ancient inhabitants of Great 
Britain were similarly distinguished. We learn from Latin 
sources, that in the Pagan times the Gaulish youth resorted 
to this island for instruction in their religion and various 
knowledge. And on the destruction of Druidism in its 
chief seat of Mona, we learn that it yet survived, transfigured 
into a Christianity, which spread itself over all the British 
isleSi A Scotchman of Dumbarton became the apostle of 
Ireland, afterwards revered as St. Patrick* An Irishman 
of the name of Columba, migrating to lona^ became, with 
his Culdees, the apostle of Scotland. An Aidan of his 
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fraternity became the apostle of Northumberland. And 
it is clear, that without any mission from Some, the ^glo- 
Sasons would have been evangelised. But what I meant 
more particularly to say was this — that as in th^ Druidic, 
so in the Christian times, the Continental youtb who were 
ambitious of a higher culture repaired to these islands. 
We are unable to discriminate accurately between the 
parties designated British, Irish, and Scg^h by our old 
writers; the two latter terms seem ta have been used 
interchangeably. But Ireland was filmed afar as 'Hhe 
island of saints ;'' lona as a gem of paradise sheening in 
the dark northern sea ; and Bangor us a centre of light and 
blessing. There were tiiany Bangors, Bancors — high-choirs, 
churches, colleges, monasterietk^no haunts of idleness and 
bsceticism, but establishments for study, for piety, and for 
usefulness. We may judg9 of the quality of their learning 
and the mettle of their pofsture by the fact that one of them 
sent forth a John Scotfis Erigena, a scholar and philosopher, 
who was the oracle«of the Court of Charlemagne — ^an original 
thinker, persecuted, of course, by the clergy t and another 
6ent forth ft Oeraint the Blue Bard, a Benedictine monk of 
St. David's, afterwards Asser, Bishop of Sherborne, the 
friend of Alfred, and his right hand in the founding or 
fiMbunding of the University of Oxford ; and a third sent 
forth Columban, who signalised himself as & missionary 
among the Erankish and Suevan tribes, the forerunner of 
multitudes from these isles who showed themselves through 
all Germany heroes of the faith. I must quote here the 
remarkable and emphatic words of Mosheim on this point, 
writing of the eighth century : — " The sciences seemed to 
have abandoned the Continent, and fixed their residence in 
Britain and Ireland. Those, therefore, of the Latin wntera 
who were distinguished by their learning and genius, wer^ 
all, a few French and Italians excepted, either British oc 
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Scottish/* Thus there were more than one Goshen of 

blessed light in these countries, while all around there were 

only darkness and the shadow of death. And thus we, 

Britons and Saxons, have to glorj in the recollection that 

not a few of our forefathers^ at a very early period, found 

scope for their bold and dauntless spirit of adyenture in 

the cause of Missions. We must not be behind our sires 

in either of these respects. Of course it is for those of us 

who have been counted faithful, being put in the ministry, 

to maintain our position of influence by our diligent study 

of God's Word, and the earnest application of our minds 

to every other study which can help us to meet the various 

need of our times. It behoves us all, as individuals, to lend 

our sanction and kid to all the schools of the prophets, that 

they may nurture '' men of Ood thoroughly furnished unto 

every good work," ready for home service or for foreign ; 

men able, not only to give a reason of the faith and the 

hope that are in them with meekness and respect, but also 

to carry the war into the enemy's camp ; men able to seize 

on error in all its Protean forms, until it is compelled to 

confess the truth or give up the ghost. So shall our own 

people be proof against medieval superstition on the one 

hand, and revolutionary scepticism on the other; and so 

shall our influence tell for us and our cause upon the 

masses of the workers around, and upon not a few in 

higher places. We shall be blessed, and made a blessing. 

. I have to speak once more of fervent zeal in religion^ 
as an element indispensable to the fulfilment of our mission 
for our country and our age. This is partly an affair of 
temperament, and partly an affair of principle ; but when 
they meet together, something great and wonderful may be 
expected. And the annals of Welsh Christianity present 
to us not a little of the one and the other, apart and in 
combination. The Gymry, as their kinsmen the Gael an4 
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the Celt, have always been remarkable for their impulsiye 
energy and enthusiastic deliverance. The opinion of a 
great fioman writer as to the ^* ingenium petfervidum Seo* 
torum** would have been quite as true of the Britannia 
whether in the arena of the schools or the field of polemics. 
Morgan, or Pelagius, of Bangor, well-nigh set the religious 
world on fire in the patristic age. And though he went too 
far in advocating the &ir side of human nature, — so far as 
to show himself downright heretical, — yet, in my judgment, 
he did good service to the church, in his protest against the 
fiitalistic and manichean doctrines then prevalent. In 
modem times, the same ardent impetuous spirit has dis- 
closed itself with happy results ; in one revival of religion 
after another, — first through the erratic labours of Eowlaud 
and Harris, th^n through the surprising agitations of 
Whitefield and Wesley, then through the marvellous 
preachments of Evans and Elias, of Charles of Bala, and 
Williams of Wem, and continuously through the regular 
endeavours of ordinary ministers, with extoiordinary unction 
and power. Of course we Saxons attribute much of all 
this to temperament, both on the side of the speakers 
and the hearers ; but that there was also a great deal of 
principle in it has been demonstrated by the permanence 
of its issues. 

This is a subject of some importance at this time. We 
recently heard of a great revival of religion in the United 
States of America. Tidings of a similar revival have since 
come to our ears, from the North of Ireland, with I know 
not what physical phenomena. News, also, of a revival of a 
peculiar kind has reached me from the granite city of Aber-. 
deen, the place of my study, and from the cold district of 
Strathbogie, the place of my birth. I could have ignored 
America and Ireland ; but there must be something more 
than usual, I think, in the quiet revolution which is going 
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on in Scotland. I learned the other day, from the British 
Standard, that Wales, likewise, had its tale to tell ; which, 
doubtless, we shall hear on some of these days. It is not 
for me to pronounce a positive opinion on these movements, 
nor is it for me to prescribe any measures to my brethren 
to induce such movements. To be genuine, in my judg- 
ment, they must be spontaneous. I would only venture to 
intimate my persuasion, that they would not be merely 
occasional, but normal, and without noise or observation, if 
our ministers and our churches were all as they ought to 
be. Be it yours and mine, dear brethren, to cultivate more 
than we have done a habit of intercourse with unseen 
realities ; and let us encourage all free efforts on the part of 
those who possess the gift of speech and various religious 
aptitude; and we may confidently expect "that the beauty 
of the Lord our G-od will be upon us^ and that He will 
establish the work of our hands." 

OONCLUDIK^ BEKABCS. 

V. In fine, if the course of thought which I have pursued 
is at all warranted by facts, we have some reason to be 
proud of this, "our own, our native land," on its own 
account; and we have every reason to be thankful to 
Heaven for the favour that has been shown to it for many 
an age. If I am not mistaken we have been mainly 
indebted for that favour to our Divine religion — that too 
its original bestowment — and to our God-bom, Christ- 
breathing, self-asserting liberty. It does appear to joa n 
if Jehovah had chosen Great Britain,^ He choie Palestine 
HQff old, to be Hxb depository of His selectest blessings, and 
the dispenser of them by its noble men and peerless womei^ 
to the uttermost ends of the earth. And when I revolve 
our various advantages, material, moral, and spiritual, I 
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could enter into all the enthusiasm of the greatest of our 
poets, when he speaks of— 
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Tlus sceptred isle^ 
This other Eden, demi-Paradise; 
This predoos stone, set in the silver sea ; 
This fortress hoilt by Nature for herself. 
Against the envy of less happier lands ; 
This nnrse, this teeming womb of royal men. 
This land of such dear souls, this dear, dear land. 



if 



And with that enthusiasm I would blend a lively sensd^ 
of obligation to the Most High^ who has caused to come 
upon us what the patriarch Jacob auspiced for Joseph hisi 
best-beloi«gd— ** the chiefest blessings of the Almighty: 
blessings tii the heaven above — ^blessings of the deep that 
coucheth benMith — blessings of the ancient mountains and 
the lasting hills-^blessings of the head, the heart, and the 
home ! " Yes, all ^ttbae blessings has the Most High caused 
to comd on the hoftd iii Britain, " on the crown of the 
head of the nation that Was separate from its brethren;" 
Or, as the Boman poet expiessed it — 

" Et penitus toto divisos Orbe Britannos.'^ 

Then, again, to glance at the relation of our country 
to other lands, who could have imagined, eighteen hundred 
years ago, that the people thus spoken of as far Twnote from 
the great centres of civilisation, and likewise represamted 
(or rather, as I believe^ mis-represented) as little better 
than barbarians, should come to possess the highest mental 
culture, and the most potent sovereignty in Europe, with 
invincible navies, and a soldiery that could conquer the 
elements, conquer old routine, and in the end conquer all 
its foes? Yet so it is. Nay more, — ^the '* nation of shop- 
keepers," as the first Napoleon contemptuously styled 
them^ sways more than the sceptre of the Great Mogul 
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In the East, and has brought the celeatitude of China to 
the dust, and will questionless bring it to the dust again in 
more signal style ; gives laws directly to above a hundred 
millions of pagans^ and exerts a controlling influence over 
many thousand thousands more. Kor is this all. As a 
people we have multiplied and are dispersing ourselves in 
a manner unique and unexampled since the great dispersion 
of the human &mily from the plains of Shinar. There is 
this difference, however, in our favour^ that whereas that 
motherland is now empty and void and waste, this island- 
home of ours still teems with population, as a hive of 
industry and honey, unexhausted-— inexhaustible ; and yet, 
its essential spirit or genius, towering in her strength and 
majesty, '* as an eagle muing her mighty youth, and kindling 
her imdazzled eyes at the full mid-day beam," on Gader 
Idris, or Helvellyn, or Ben Macdhui, can look abroad with 
complacency on her giant progeny. The United States of 
America are the offspring of Britain, and, barring the stripes 
on their banner which suggest ugly associations, we may 
be proud of them, and need not mind indulging them in 
their frowardness — running a race with us as they do for a 
magnificent fiite. Then there are the Ganadas and Golumbia, 
with how many isles of beauty and fertility there in the 
west still our own, in range and capacity scarce inferior to 
Yankeedom. Then there is the goodly and delightsome 
region of South Africa, with half a continent before us. 
Then there is Australia, with New Zealand, and countless 
islands in the Pacific, which may grow into an empire that 
shall reach to Ghina and Japan. There they all are, so 
many little Britains, destined to become larger than Great 
Britain; more or less organising according to the par^it 
type, and preparing for humanity a future in which religion, 
liberty, science, brotherly kindness, and happiness shall 
clasp hands and find their millennium. 
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With such a prospect before you, ** go on hand in hand," 
O ye peoples of England and Wales, Scotland and Ireland ; 
— allow me to address you in the glowing words of Milton : 
'' Go on, O ye peoples, never to be disimited ; be the praise 
and the heroic song of all posterity ; merit this, but seek 
only virtue, not to extend your limits ; (for what needs to 
win a fading triumphant laurel out of the tears of wretched 
men ?) but to settle the pure worship of Ood in His church, 
and justice in the State. Then shall the hardest difSicultieB 
smooth out themselves before ye ; envy shall sink to hell, 
crafb and malice be confounded, whether it be home-bred 
mischief or outlandish cunning : yea, other nations wiU then 
covet to serve ye, for lordship and victory are but the pages 
of justice and virtue. Commit securely to true wisdom the 
vanquishing and uncasing of craft and subtlety, which are 
but her true runagates : join your invincible might to do 
worthy and godlike deeds ; and then he that seeks to break 
your union, a cleaving curse be his inheritance to all gene- 
rations." 

An awful thing it were, indeed, if this auspice of ours 
as to the future of Great Britain and the world should be 
dashed, or thrown back for a period indefinite. There are 
who think that it is menaced at this present time. It is very 
remarkable, that, with some small exceptions, the nations of 
Continental Europe are subject to an absolute despotism. 
I have already alluded to the significant &ct that the two 
greatest rulers of the darkness have together agreed to give 
their power — if they can compass it— to what we Protest- 
ants are accustomed to call ** the beast." And there can 
be little doubt, that neither of them nor the Cossack of the 
North, would be sorry to see the humiliation of ''perfidious 
Albion." Now, I have not shared in the apprehensions 
lately bruited in the House of Lords, and echoed in the 
public press ; and I have laughed to scorn the idea of the 
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success of any invasion of our coasts — come though it did 
from **the three comers of the world" of Europe; but, 
considering the vast internal interests dependent on our 
safety, and the world-wide interests identified with our 
maritime supremacy, I would not have them suspected even 
for a moment. You will pardon me, when I say, in the 
words of a living poet, when the decease of the Puke of 
Wellington was his theme : — 

" O statesmen, guard us ; guard the Eye, the Soul 
Of Europe. Keep our nohle England whole. 
And save the one true seed of freedom sown 
Betwixt a people and their andent throne; — 
That soher freedom out of which there springs 
Our loyal passion for our temperate kings : 
For, saving that, ye help to save mankinc^. 
Till public wrong be crumbled into dust; 
And drill the raw world for the march of mind. 
Till crowds at length be sane, and crowns be just, 
But wink no more in slothful overtrust ! " 

No doubt, we have, as a people, offended very grievously. 

There was a time when Coleridge could say, in bitterness of 

soul:— 

" From east to west 
A groan of accusation pierces heaven ! 
The wretched plead against us— multitudesTj^ 
Countless and vehement, the sona of God, 
Our brethren !" 

In various ways, which it would be painful to descant on, 
we have incurred the &own of the G-ovemor among the 
nations ; and He has frowned upon us. He may be frowning 
now. It is for us, brethren, to do what in us lies to circu- 
late a holier influence among our population, and to breathe 
a more Christian spirit into our Government. 

At the same time, allow me to repeat, that I have entire 
faith in the destinies of our empire. When I reflect oi^ 
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til the dealings of Frovidence with us,-— politicallj since 
the era of Bannymede, and religiously since that of the 
Eeformation, — I am disposed to exclaim, " The Lord hath 
done great things for us, whereof we are glad." I cannot 
imagine that we have been so crowned with blessing, only 
to be the monuments of Divine wrath :— No, surely, but 
rather to be the agents of Divine goodness. And I do not 
doubt that this isle will still remain the abode of the free, 
the asylum of the oppressed, the shrine of truth, the exem- 
plar of pure and undefiled religion, the herald of progressive 
improvement in all directions,—" the wonder, terror, and 
delight of distant nations!" Only let us prove ourselves 
worthy of the ancient inhabitants of these islands, by our 
sturdy independence and excelling information and mental 
power and practical ability and fervent zeal. Let us hold 
sacred the memory of the faith and patience of our religious 
forerunners, the Culdees and Covenanters, the Lollards and 
Wicklifiites, the Puritans, Independents, and Noncon- 
formists. Let us be true to ourselves, and faithful to our 
God. Let us destroy the " Achan*' in our hearts, and cast 
the "accursed thing*' from our high places. Let us indi- 
vidually live, not to ourselves but to the common weal ; 
let us nationally consult, less for a private end than a 
universal good ; and we need fear no evil. We shall " tread 
on the lion and adder" of sedition, and " laugh at the 
shaking of foreign spear." There shall be no more room 
for corruption in the Church or the State. Ignorance and 
vice shall hide their diminished heads. Paction shall cease 
its mercenary fray, and Sectarianism its unholy war. Peace 
shall be within our borders, and prosperity in all our coasts. 
Then our "races," no longer "alien," shall be linked 
together in a "three-fold cord;" and the Shamrock not 
scouting the Sose and the Thistle, shall twine for the 
scutcheon on our banner an emblem of surpassing beauty, 
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over which the iris of celestial hope shall '' smile enchanted." 
Then " Britannia/* if I may venture here more directly to 
iatrodace the personified genius of our empire — taking to 
herself '' the shield of faith, and the sword of the Spirit, 
and, for an helmet, the hope of salvation,*' shall sit on 
her rock-throne, secure and beneficent, with compassion or 
disdain for the wrecks df Eevenge or Bevolution, that are 
dashed by the billows at her feet. Then shall her fleet con- 
tinue to ride triumphant over the seas ; and, while it shall 
bring in its commerce the glory and wealth of the nations 
into our midst, it shall go forth, no longer to affiright with 
robber-bands, or allure by useless wares, but to be hailed as 
the welcomest of guests, with the merchandise of heaven 
as well as of earth. And, as they descry its approach from 
a&r, — the African on his sunny strand, the Indian on his 
sheening river, the Polynesian on his coral rock, — ^they 
shall exclaim with delight, *' How beautiful upon the moun- 
tain-wave is the meteofiagof the nation that bringeth good 
tidings, that publisheth peace, that bringeth good tidings of 
good, that publisheth salvation; that saith to" A&ica, to 
Asia, to America, "Thy God reigneth!" Earth, "thy 
Gk>d reigneth ! " 

Yes ! which of us can hesitate to accept the auspice ? 
Great Britain " throned by the "West," with its colonies, or 
without them, shall continue to rule in the civilisations — 
the Christianities— of generations yet unborn ! 
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We are met this day for solemn conference and prayer, 
in reference to the state of our churches, and with especial 
reference to the revival of God's work in our midst. Never, per- 
haps, did such a suhject more imperatively demand our atten- 
tion than at the present moment. I am not prepared to affirm 
that the state of our churches is less satis&ctory than at 
former periods, or that other Denominations are outstripping 
us in their zeal for G-od : he this as it may, men of prayer, 
whose position for long has been like that of the prophet on 
Carmel, tell us, that there is *' a sound of abundance of 
rain." They tell us that " surely, outstanding promises 
in reference to the church of Christ are about to be ful- 
filled," and that " the time to favour Zion has come, yea, 
the set time," Brethren, what if it be even so ? Then it 
becomes us to have our vessels prepared to catch the 
heavenly rain — to have our own hearts thoroughly searched 
and purified — our churches cleansed of all worldly taint, 

3 
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that so the expected blessing, filling first our hearts and 
churches, prepared to receive it, may run over to refresh the 
regions round about us. 

At our Assembly in London, last year, "we heard of the 
work of the Lord in America. We listened to that soul- 
stirring address of the venerable man whose very name we 
love to pronounce, John Angell James. Who amongst us 
present on that occasion did not say of the Eevival in 
America, " It is the Lord's doing ; it is wondrous in our 
eyes ?" 

Did not many of us return from that Assembly with our 
spirits refreshed, and with resolutions formed to give our- 
selves more unreservedly to prayer and to work ? What 
then ? Though none but the Great Head of the Church 
can know the actual state of the churches, yet we may with 
confidence affirm that we have all reaped just as we have 
sowed. '* He that hath sowed sparingly, hath reaped also 
sparingly ; and he that hath sowed bountifully, hath reaped 
also bountifully." And by the term " sowed," we mean not 
simply the preaching of the Gospel faithfully and fully, or 
the due performance of our other duties as ministers of 
Christ ; but where ministers and their flocks have gone to 
God in earnest prayer — where they have taken hold of Him, 
and with united hearts and with strong faith — ^ah ! even 
with strong crying and tears — have said, " We will not let 
thee go unless thou bless us," we may be sure God has 
been true to His promise, and that none have been sent 
empty away. 

Lastyear, you remember, it was said, " What if the cloud 
that is passing over the churches in America, and watering 
them so copiously, should pass across the Atlantic and water 
the churches of Britain ?" We wished it might be so; but, 
brethren, may we not rather say the cloud has ever been 
'above our heads, containing rich blessings within its ample 
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foldfi, but we have lacked that faith to pierce the cloud, 
and bring down showers of blessing P As churches, we all 
have had some drops from that cloud ; there are few, if any, 
that cannot record occasional conversions and ocoasional 
accessions to their fellowship. And we will not forget that, 
whether they be drops, or showers, or floods, they all 
eome from above ; but even amongst the most prosperous 
churches, has not the number of conversions been far dis- 
proportionate to the labour expended ? Multitudes in our 
congregations continue in impenitence and unbelief-^and as 
for the masses of the ungodly around us, are they not like 
the unburied bones in the open valley, ** Lo, they are 
very dry ?" 

Acceptable, then, as these drops of blessing are, they have 
been barely sufficient to keep some of our churches from 
drooping, and some of them even from dying. Drops are 
not enough. It must be evident to all, that this state of 
things must give place to a better; that the church of 
Christ must advance with greater rapidity; that con- 
versions must be greatly multiplied; that zeal for Gbd's 
glory and man's salvation must be greatly augmented, 
if the church is to fulfil her glorious destiny, ano^esus is to 
see of the travail of His soul, and be satisfied. He cannot 
be satisfied so long as the church remains as she is. But 
there are some churches which have recently had '' shower? 
of blessing ;" they have been quickened into new life ; theii 
ministers have become more earnest, their members hava 
become more prayerful, places of worship have been unusually 
filled, and souls have been converted in greater numbers 
than before. Amongst the churches thus quickened, it hath 
pleased G-od, in His sovereign grace, to include the church 
over which I have the honour to preside. 

Like the work of grace in a sinner's heart, it is sometimes 
difficult to say when tbe work of revival commences in a 

D 2 
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church. It may have begun when we knew it not, and when 
there were no external signs to indicate its presence. I 
have the impression, however, that its beginning with us 
was shortly after the Union meetings in London, to which 
reference has been made. Like many of my brethren, I 
returned home to endeavour to communicate that impulse 
to the minds of my flock, which had been communicated to 
my own; a series of special prayer meetings was com- 
menced, in which the great burden of our prayers was ex- 
pressed in the language of the prophet, »' Lord, revive thy 
work in the midst of the years, in the midst of the years 
make known ; in wrath remember mercy," God was surely 
in our midst on that occasion. There was an unusual fer* 
vour and solemnity in our devotions; a tenderness of heart, 
such as I had not witnessed before ; so that parents when 
they prayed for the conversion of their children, and others 
when they prayed for the awakening of the ungodly around 
them, frequently wept aloud. That was, doubtless, a season 
of preparation for the work of revival which was soon to 
Ibllow, and which was not confined to one section of the 
church, butj^xtended to them all. Unknown to each other, 
several of the ministers of the town had secretly longed for 
a union of their flocks for special prayer. My Baptist 
brother had taken the depressed state of his church so much 
to heart, that he had resolved to devote several months to 
special prayer and work, on the condition that, if the spi- 
vitnal aspect of his church were not improved, he should 
retire from it to another sphere of labour ; a Wesleyan bro- 
ther, though rejoicing in many tokens of success, felt that a 
union of G-od*s people was needed to secure an outpouring of 
the Spirit, such as had been vouchsafed to the churches of 
America ; a Primitive brother had cherished similar con- 
victions : — ^so that at the close of the year, thoughts and 
desires, independently cherished, ripened into united 
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actioa. It was on the first week of the present year that 
our united prayer meetings began. Six congregations 
joined the holj alliance. The meetiugs were held alter* 
natelj in their respectiye chapels ; they were held twice a 
day, at twelve o'clock and at seven ; and were only^ at firsts 
to be continued for one week — ^thank God| that with some 
modifications they continue until now. For fifteen weeks 
they were held twice a day. All the ordinary week-day 
services were suspended. The clergy of the Established 
Church did not unite with us, but many of the laity did ; so 
that frequently, at one service, we had Episcopalians, Bap-r 
tists, Wei^leyans, Primitives, United Free Churchmen, 
Quakers, Plymouth Brethren, and Independents, all assem- 
bled as brethren in Christ, and all earnestly pleading for 
one common blessing — the descent of the Holy Spirit* 
There were no addresses delivered, save to anxious in<* 
quirers, when the prayer meeting was over. The prayers 
ofiered were, for the most part, voluntary, and, in general) 
they were brief, pointed, and fervent ; those especially 
ofiered by laymen, had these as prominent features — 
features which it would be well for us as ministers more 
to cultivate. 

One thing that helped much to give direction to our 
prayers, was the number of persons that asked special 
remembrance — ^husbands for the conversion of wives, wives 
for their husbands ; parents for their children, children for 
their parents ; brothers for their sisters, sisters for their 
brothers ; among the latter was a request from a lady on 
behalf of her sceptical brother, the bosom friend of the late 
Lord Byron. Above a hundred such requests were sent in 
to the various ministers by anonymous writers ; above fifty 
of them I have in my possession. They are generally 
couched in such terms as show that the writers, having 
found the Saviour themselves^ were intense in their desire 
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that their kindred and friends should find Him too. The 
first case for which special prayer was requested was a 
backslider. He had been once a man of standing in 
business, but he failed. He once held office in the church 
of Christ, but he had made shipwreck of faith and of a 
good conscience. He had been separated from his wife 
and children for several years, and was wandering, as a 
homeless outcast, when God led him into the church where 
I minister, and there the Spirit, by the Word, broke his 
heart in pieces. He came to teU his tale of transgression, 
and to ask counsel. He requested that special prayer might 
be offered on his behalf, and prayer was answered. 

The second case was that of a Roman Catholic. In passing 
along the street one day he saw a bill-sticker preparing to 
post a bill. He stopped and read it. It announced a lec- 
ture on "Bunyan's Pilgrim's Progress." He thought — 
though this is one of the books that the priest has forbidden 
me to read, yet he has not forbidden me to hear a lecture on 
the subject. He came — the Spirit of God laid hold of him 
— ^he felt himself, for the first time in his life, to be a sinner 
trembling on the brink of perdition. He came to ask— 
" What must I do to be saved P'* It has been my privilege 
during a brief ministry to converse with hundreds of 
anxious inquirers, but never have I seen an anxious inquirer 
like this man. His alarm about his soul's salvation was so 
great, that he could neither eat, nor drink, nor sleep. His 
father and all his kindred had been brought up in the faith 
of Bome, and he trembled, he said, that he had not died in 
that belief, and gone down to hell. There, on my study 
floor he knelt, the tears running down his cheeks, his cries 
reaching to every part of the house — " Sir," said he, " do 
try and save me ; I am lost. I have knelt at the feet of my 
priest a thousand times, and he has told me he was the only 
mediator between God and me. I have believed him, and 
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BOW I see it is all a delasion. Oh, help me to be saved !" 
I knelt beside him. I pointed him away from man to Jesus. 
I told him that if Bunjan had obtained mercy there was 
mercy for him. **'Ah V said he, ** I am s worse sinner than 
Banyan.*' I told him of the dying thief — ^how he was 
Bared.. He had never heard of it. I told him of the poor 
pnblican's prayer, and how mercy came to him. It was all 
new to him. No marvel, when I tell you that until I 
put a copy of Gh>d's Word in his hand, he had never 
possessed it in his life. In the midst of this mental distress 
he disappeared. Eight weeks elapsed, and nothing was heard 
of him ; search was made for him in vain. What were we 
to do P We sent messages up to God on that man's behalf. 
He was prayed for at our united prayer meetings, and an 
answer at last came. That man and his wife are now sitting 
at the feet of Jesus — they are both members of the church. 
Their hearts yearn with compassion for their fellow-crea- 
tures who are sitting in darkness, and especially in the 
darkness of Popery. The husband is now an applicant to 
be employed by the London City Mission as a Scripture 
Beader amongst Boman Catholics in the Metropolis. His 
calling is that of a fisherman. May the same Lord who 
called Peter from his nets, make this disciple also a fisher 
of men ! 

My Baptist brother has told me of several cases that 
came under his notice. One is that of a youth who at the 
beginning of the revival was brought to Christ. One night 
he went home, and after sitting a while and talking about 
the meeting, he said, " Father, cannot you pray ?" '' No," 
was the reply. '* Then," said the young disciple, •* Father, will 
you let me ?" The scene that followed was melting. That 
father and another son were awakened to a concern for their 
souls, and were both in a short time baptized, on the pro- 
fession of their faith in Christ. Another case is that of a 
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daughter who was deeply awakened. The distress of the 
daughter was the means of arousing the mother, who had 
been a hearer of the Gospel for upwards of thirty years. 
Deep and protracted was her distress of mind; nothing 
that was said seemed to pierce the gloom, or shed a ray of 
light upon her troubled spirit. At last, after many weeks of 
distress, she suddenly found peace in believing. Her joy 
was of the most ecstatic kind* She requested that her case, 
might be mentioned at the meeting, for the encouragement 
of others. Another went home from the first inquirers' 
meeting in a state of conviction. That night sleep fled from 
her eyes ; she lay reflecting on what had been said to her> 
when in a moment her sorrow was turned into joy, and her. 
feelings fouud expression thus — " I have found Him." In 
her ecstacy she awoke her husband, who inquired what was 
the matter ? The only reply she could make was this— - 

** If all the world my Jesns knew, 
Sure all the world wonld love Him too.'' 

Brethren, such are a few facts. They may not be more 
startling than many that occur in your respective churches, 
and which are never heard of beyond them, but they are simply, 
given as specimens of the work of the Lord among us, which 
your time will not allow me to multiply. At the meetings, 
for anxious inquirers the numbers continued to increase for 
about fifteen weeks. Frequently upwards of one hundred, 
remained after the prayer meetings, to be specially prayed 
with and addressed. Afterwards as many as could remain, 
were invited to do so for personal conversation ; those 
unable to remain were requested to leave their addresses^ 
that they might be visited at their own dwellings. Thus 
the Holy Spirit worked, and furnished us, as ministers, with 
work. Every day was spent in visiting the broken in heart, 
and in directing them to the Lamb of God. Although many 
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carried about their convictions for long, yet it was observed 
that most of them very soon found peace to their souls. D uring 
those few months there were considerable accessions to the 
various churches. It was deemed necessary to exercise great 
caution in the admission of converts ; and though some were 
postponed, in most . cases their testimony was so clear and 
satisfactory, that we could not but receive them with open 
arms. The Wesleyans had^ an accession of one hundred 
members ; the Baptists about fifty ; my own church about 
seventy. But these numbers, encouraging though they 
may be, fail to convey an adequate impression of the good 
accomplished during that short period* Eigures cannot 
indicate the good effected in the hearts of God's people 
themselves, or the good that was imparted to the commu<^ 
nity at large. Many lukewarm professors had their love 
enkindled, their faith strengthened, and their hopes bright** 
ened, by these services. And the holy feeling c(f brother*, 
hood, begotten in the minds of Christians generally, would 
have been a blessed result of itself, had there been no 
other. 

I know of individuals who never attended these services 
at all, but who in their own homes felt the quickenings of 
the Spirit, and who afterwards acknowledged that surely the 
effectual fervent prayers of the righteous had to do with 
their altered views and feelings. The entire town seemed| 
for a while, to feel the presence of an invisible power amongst; 
them, though they knew it not — leading them to abstain. 
from more public sins, and to attend the house of God 
in greater numbers. One circumstance produced a deep 
impression. There had been held, about the commencement 
of the services, a masked ball in the Assembly Booms. It 
was attended by about 700 persons ; and the scenes enacted 
Ijhere were such as to shock the sensibilities of all right* 
minded people. The first ball was so successful tha^ 
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another, similar to it, was announced. Means were em- 
ployed to prevent it, but in vain. It was even expected 
that the second would be more popular than the first. 
Nothing was left to us but to pray it down. At each united 
meeting special prayer was offered that God would interpose 
and thwart the purposes of the Devil. Nor was prayer 
offered in vain. Such a tide of public opinion set in against 
the project, that on the night of the ball only twelve couples 
made their appearance, and it was abandoned. On the 
following day, this fact was announced at the united prayer 
meeting, when the whole audience rose and sung with heart 
and voice — ** Praise God from whom all blessings flow," &c. 
Of course, the men of the world could account for this 
fi^ilure on other grounds ; determined not to be baffled, they 
got up another ball, which was somewhat more successful 
than the second ; but we claimed it as a victory for God — 
a victory achieved by the united and fervent prayers of 
God's people. Oh, brethren, what greater victories are yet 
in reserve for us, if there be more of the spirit of wrestling, 
believing prayer! 

But there was work as well as prayer. A union of 
laymen was formed. The town was divided into districts ; 
two persons were appointed to each ; and every Sunday 
those brethren visited from house to house, talking to the 
inmates about their souls — praying with them when prac- 
ticable — and leaving a tract which, while it spoke to their 
consciences, informed them where the prayer meetings 
were held, and invited them to come. As might be ex- 
pected, the young were not unvisited by this gracious 
influence. In one day-school a few of the girls met, 
unknown to their teacher, in a doset for prayer ; as the 
number increased, they asked permission to meet in the 
school-room with them during dinner-time. The teacher, who 
remained one day^ informed me that she was amazed at the 
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prayers of the children ; — some of them prajed for their 
parents, some for their ministers, and for Gt)d's blessing to 
rest upon the united prayer meetings. A large proportion 
of those who have been added to the church are young 
persons — some of them the children of Christian parents ; 
two or three &milies in my own congregation hare had 
every member brought to Christ, and added to the church. 
One of my brethren informs me that by far the majority 
of those who haye been recently admitted (with only three 
or four exceptions) have been brought up under his ministry. 
Many of them belonged to his Bible-class for years 

Another fact. There were in all our churches many 
persons who had sat under the preaching of the Gospel for 
years, but were either unconverted or who stood aloof from 
Christian fellowship. Special seasons were set apart for 
prayer on their behalf. It was announced in their hearing 
on the Sunday tliat this should be done; this simple 
announcement produced an impression. Such persons 
began to feel that if others were praying for them, 
why should they not pray for themselves P Prayer has been 
answered ; and several, whose purpose was to remain neutral 
in religion all their life, have abandoned their neutrality 
and are now members of a Christian church. 

These are « showers of blessing " — showers that have 
been shared, to some extent, by churches in various parts 
of the land, and, it may be, by some of which we have not 
heard. But what of the '' floods?'* Upon the churches 
in the north of Ireland — upon many in this Principality— 
upon various parts of Scotland, the Lord hath poured 
down the Holy Spirit in floods. There are, doubtless, bre* 
thren here to-day from some of those localities, who will tell 
us of the great work that has commenced amongst them. 
Thus much we know, that the work in the sister island bears 
upon it the stamp of Divine origin. The floods have de<i 
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scended — the empty hearts of G-od's people baye been filled 
with the Spirit — ^the churches there have opened all their 
doors, and the Spirit has swept through them, bearing before 
it that worldliness and apathy and unbelief that have, alas, 
too long prevailed. It has swept through whole towns and 
villages — sapping the fortresses of sin — ^tearing up supersti** 
tion by the roots — destroying vice in its various forms — 
and laying prostrate before the Cross thousands of precious 
souls! What hath God wrought! There have, indeed, 
been phenomena in connexion with the work in Ireland 
which we cannot understand ; but is it necessary to under- 
stand them, in order to affirm whether the work be of God P 
True, there have been no such manifestations amongst us, 
but the results have been precisely similar. On the one 
hand, many have been suddenly arrested, like Saul on his 
way to Damascus, and been smitten to the earth. On the 
other hand, many have been more silently awakened to a 
sense of their lost condition ; but, in both cases, there has 
been but one infallible remedy — faith in the blood of atone- 
ment. Brethren, so that souls are won to Christ, what does it 
matter to us by what instrumentality this is effectedi or 
what are the outward signs that accompany it P In the 
journal of Wesley we find the following : — ** I had an 
opportunity to talk with Mr. Whitefield of those outward 
signs, which had so often accompanied the inward work' 
of God. I found his objections chiefly grounded on gross 
misrepresentations of matters of fact ; but the next day he 
had an opportunity of informing himself better; for no 
sooner had he begun to invite all sinners to believe in Christy 
than four persons sank down close to him, almost in the 
same moment. One of them lay without either sense or 
motion ; a second trembled exceedingly ; the third had 
strange convulsions all over his body, but made no groans ; 
the fourth, equally convulsed, called upon God with cries. 
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JEUid tears. Erom this time, I trust, we shall all suffer Ood 
to carry on His own work in the way that pleaseth Him." 

And may not God see that some such outward signs 
are needed now to startle both the church and the world 
. out of these slumbers P And is it not remarkable, that when 
this end has been accomplished — when the churches have 
been thoroughly aroused, and when ungodly men in great 
numbers have begun in earnest to attend to their soul's 
salvations-then these outward phenomena have ceased P 
May it not be that the church has settled down into a state 
of inactivity, and that sinners around are in slumbers so 
deep that Q-od has to step forth out of His ordinary way 
just to arouse them P Was it not so on the day of Pentecost, 
when the Spirit came like a mighty rushing wind p Up to 
that time the existence of the church of Christ was scarcely 
known. There it was in the city of Jerusalem, like a ship 
in the harbour having nothing to do ; but when the Spirit 
came, then they spread their canvas to the welcome wind, 
and it went out of the harbour freighted with the glorious 
Gospel to a perishing world. That sound from heaven was 
surely meant to startle the church ; that diversity of tongues 
was surely meant to arrest the attention of the world — for 
the Spirit might have come then, as He often comes now, 
gently as the dew. But He came with demonstration; 
then the church, revived, broke forth on the right hand 
and on the left. It made its presence felt in the world. 
Ungodly men began at once to speak about the religion 
of Jesus, to inquire about it, instead of treating it with 
cold indifference ; and though the whole church amounted 
only to 120 members, yet such was her power and efficiency 
that in one day there were added to them about 3,000 souls. 
Such was the Great Bevival when the church of Christ 
began its career, and such appears to be something like 
the Bevival going on in Ireland at this time. There had 
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been previouslj amongst these churches a season of apparent 
deadness; then there has been a spirit of earnest and 
united prayer awakened; then the Holy Spirit has 
come in answer to their prayers; and what is the 
result? — a repetition of the day of Pentecost. No^ 
there is life where once there was death; earnestness 
where once there was indifference; progress where once 
there was declension. Ministers preach Christ with a 
success they never witnessed before, — preach Him in the 
streets and highways as the apostles did before them ; and 
thus the word of the Lord has free course and is glorified. 

Is it not just such a revival that our churches in England 
want at this very moment P In other words, we want the 
descent of the Spirit in " floods," " floods upon the dry 
ground." Do we not profess to believe that our system of 
church government is apostolic P Then we want no change 
in that. Have we not the same glorious Gospel to preach 
that the apostles had, and which they received &om the 
Lord Himself P Then we want no change in that. That 
Gospel is still the power of God unto salvation unto every 
one that believeth. Our necessities are reduced to one 
thing. We want the Spirit ; the Spirit that came down at 
first, and set the mechanism agoiug, is needed to vitalize it 
with its own energy, and to start it a&esh ; the Spirit that 
made the Gospel so successful of old, is needed now 
more than ever. The momentous question, then, 
for consideration this day is — Shall we have such a 
Eevival P Such a Eevival as took place at Pentecost P Such a 
Eevival as has begun in distant parts of this kingdom P Such a 
Kevival as the predictions of God's Word warrant us to 
expect P This question, brethren, is one to be put to each 
other as ministers of the Gospel, not to God : for we already 
know His will in this matter. If we do but agree as touch- 
ing this one thing, then our language towards God will be 
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this — the language of strong faith, and of united hearts ; 
we shall have a Bevival, and according to our faith it 
shall be unto us. But another question not less momentous 
is this — Are our own hearts prepared for the descent of the 
Spirit in all His fulness ? What if there be some of us 
whose hearts are not right with Gt)d P How, then, could the ' 
Spirit dwell with us P What if we be cold, and worldly, and 
selfish, and proud ? These would grie?e the Spirit at once, 
and drive Him away. Ah ! what if we have undertaken to 
haud the cup of salvation to our fellow-men, and have not 
drunk of it ourselves P That we stand as finger-posts, 
directing others to the cross, but we have not fallen pros- 
trate before it P The time has come for such heart-search- 
ings. •* Search me, O Q^od, and know my heart ; try me, 
and know my thoughts, and see if there be any wicked way 
in me, and lead me in the way everlasting." Upon us, as min- 
isters, to a great extent, depends whether our churches shall 
have times of refreshing, or remain parched and fruitless, as 
some of them are. We, more than any one, have it in our power 
either to promote or to retard the work, — to promote it, 
what an honour! to retard it, what fearful guilt! The 
commencement, then, of a revival in all our churcheg 
involves a revival of rehgion in our own hearts as ministers. 
Oh, shall it not begin P Then let us repair at once to the 
crotis of an incarnate Gt)d, and, whether the surrender be 
the first, or a renewal oft repeated, let it be at once unre- 
served and complete. 

" Give up ourselves, this sacred hour. 

His name to glorify ; 
And promise, in our Savioar's name. 

For Him to live and die. 

" The covenant we this moment make, 
Be ever kept in mind ; 
We will no more our God forsake. 
Or cast His words behind. 
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** To each the covenant blood apply, 

Which takes our sins away ; 

And register our names on high, 

And keep ns to that day V* 

In some provincial towns, our churches are just where 
they were, and what they were, fifty or one hundred years 
ago. Population has increased around them, hut they have 
increased neither in numher nor in active usefulness. 
Science has had built for it athenaeums — politics has its 
clubs — music its concert-rooms — but religion, or rather our 
churches, have done nothing, but contented themselves 
with holding their ground, instead of making aggressions 
upon the territory of sin. Oh, were a revival to begin 
amongst these churches, would not this apathy be destroyed? 
Would not their zeal be kindled ? "Would they not soon 
discover new fields of enterprise unoccupied, and take pos" 
session of them in the name of the Lord ? In many villages 
our churches exist, but they do not live. It is very difficult 
to hold their ground against other sections of the church, 
which are beginning to bestir themselves. If they can keep 
up their numbers, have three or four additions to their com- 
munion in the course of the year, and meet their expenses, 
it is all they ever expect to accomplish* Amongst some of 
these, conversion to Christ is an occasional thing. Oh, 
were a revival to begin, would not these village churches 
become centres of light to the regions round about them ? 
They are now weak in numbers — weak, because isolated — 
but united more firmly to each other, and taking hold more 
firmly of God's grace, would not they soon be strong ? 
They would become as cities set upon a hill, that cannot 
be hid. 

Shall these churches, then, be revived? Some have 
already been watered ; but why not all ? Then, 
brethren, let us at once adopt legitimate meaus 
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to secure it. " God may work," says Cotton, " when 
His people are asleep, and open to their astonished 
eyes the wonderful works of the Spirit. Yet Q-od 
never sleeps when His people work." Let us be like 
John crying in the wilderness, "Prepare ye the way 
of the Lord ; make straight in the desert an highway for 
our God." 

In some there may exist a prejudice against revivalsy 
arising, it may be, from habits of education, or from the 
peculiar character of religious experience ; or from what is 
known of the abuse of revivals in other churches. As 
ministers we can do much towards the removal of this. 
Let it be remembered, that the present revival is unlike all 
others that have preceded it, except that which took place 
on the day of Pentecost. It is the product of prayer, not of 
preaching. It is the work of God, not of men going hither 
and thither, producing an artificial excitement in the minds 
of the people. A minister from Belfast recently told me 
that he always had a dread of revivals ; but when the Spirit 
came down suddenly upon his flock, and he saw sinners 
awakened before his eyes, then his prejudices were scattered 
to the winds, and from that day till now he has had some 
hundreds added to his church. It was the same with many 
of our Presbyterian brethren in Scotland ; they had been 
long accustomed to a quiet state of things in their churches ; 
but instead of speaking against the work, they wisely resolved 
to go over to Lreland and see it for themselves ; and they 
have seen it — and they have caught the spirit of it, and 
they have returned to their flocks to say, the half had not 
been told them ; they have exhorted their people to unite in 
earnest prayer for this very thing. What thenp It is 
amongst some of them that a reviv^ has already commenced. 
There is a quickening amongst their churches, and a shaking 
of t^e dry bones around them. Brethren, seeing is believing. 
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We have ourselves but to see our people upon their knees^ 
wrestling with God; to see multitudes awakened under 
the preaching of the Gospel, and deciding for Christ ; then 
we shall feel, as we stand in our pulpits, as if we had never 
known how to preach before ; we shall see an earnestness 
and solemnity that is altogether new, and we shall say, 
** How dreadful is this place ! This is none other but the 
house of God, and this is the gate of heaven." 

Some object to revivals, because they are temporary ; as 
ministers we may do much to remove the objection. The 
revival on the day of Pentecost was temporary ; yet think 
of the rapid progress the church of Christ made at that 
period ; so rapid, that had it continued until now, surely 
the church would now have had the whole world within its 
arms, pressing it to the warm heart of its adorable Ee- 
deemer. But is it so ? Oh, no. The outpouring of the 
Spirit on the day of Pentecost was not meant to suffice for 
all time to come ; empty vessels were then filled to the 
brim, but they ought to have been replenished when 
empty ; and, for want of this, the church has moved with, 
tardy footsteps, instead of marching in strength and ma- 
jesty through the world. But are not revivals now tempo- 
rary, and the results of them have been, in some cases, 
unsatisfactory ? Yes, and why ? Because God's people often 
spoil them with their own hands. '' The little foxes spoil 
the vines." Who knows but every revival commenced was 
meant to continue, if Christians had but continued co-work- 
ing with God ? May it not be that even such temporary 
revivals are needed just to teach us what a true revival is, 
and to prepare us for the permanent residence of the Spirit ? 
Arevival, even with some abuses, can hardly take place without 
conferring benefit on many. ** Give me," says Dr. Bedford, 
'^the revival with its blemishes, and the people that will 
favour and second a revival, even if I must encounter, in 
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the best way I can, the evils that attend it, rather than youi^ 
anti-revivalists, with their decorum, their rationality, and 
worldly-mindedness. Let us, then, brethren, have faith in 
the possibility of a revival ; the Spirit of God will assuredly 
honour those who desire such a work, and seek to promote 
it. Many of us may be labouring amidst discouragements, 
and seem to spend our strength for nought, but let none 
despair of seeing the work of the Lord revive. Let us 
entertain an enlarged hope, and an unbounded confidence in 
His grace; a firm faith in the irresistible power of the 
Divine Spirit, which 

"Laughs at impossibilities. 
And says. It shall be done." 

How simple is the method of reviving our churches, be 
their spiritual condition ever so low; as simple as the 
method of a sinner's salvation — divine in its own simplicity. 
In the latter case, it is simple faith in Jesus. In the former, 
we need but to have faith in the Spirit's power, and there 
will be revival in our hearts, and a revival in our churches. 
Doubt in each case is self-destruction. 

Let us ardently long for a revival. Standing on the 
watch-towers where Providence has placed us, let us watch 
for it more than they that watch for the morning. Indif<^ 
ference will prevent its coming, and while other churches 
may be watered, ours will be left parched and weary. Think 
of the blessings it will bring in its train — to ourselves, the 
improvement of personal piety ; to our churches, an increase 
of members, and what is better, of love, of zeal, of activity 
in every good work ; to our places of worship, many to hear 
the Gospel preached, who never enter within their walls ; to 
unconverted men, salvation ; to all heaven, joy ; to Christy 
glory, 

s2 
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• Let US preadh to the hearts of the people, and aim at their 
conyersioQ to Christ. . Eor this our renewed consecration to 
Christ will prepare us. Let us draw the sword of the Spirit, 
and present its naked point to the hearts of sinners, until 
thej surrender. Christ wept over lost souls ; why should 
not we weep sometimes ? And we should, did we look upon 
the unconyerted around us as He did upon the inhabitants 
of Jerusalem. His preaching was simple, earnest, affec*- 
tionate^ going right home to the consciences of men. We 
must copy His example, if we would have souls for our hire, 
and be successful ministers of Jesus Christ. What Christ 
requires of each of us as His chosen ambassadors, is not to 
frame anything new, or even to correct or revise His own 
word, but to dispense it just as we receive it at His hands, 
and then it cannot return unto Him void. But every- 
thing depends on prayer; not general prayer, not long 
prayer, but special prayer for obe special blessing, the 
descent of the Holy Spirit. By other means we move man, 
by this we reach the heart of Gk)d, and without Him we 
can do nothing. I know it is kmented by good men 
amongst us, that there are great obstacles to a revival, — 
worldliness, and apathy, and divisions, and such like ; but 
wherever these evils exist, would not the descent of the 
Spirit in floods sweep them all away P If our wants be reduced 
to one thing, then our duties may be summed in one prayer. 
Here is G^od's promise : '' I will pour water upon him that is 
thirsty, and floods upon the dry ground ;" let us plead this 
promise. Here is another : " Prove me herewith, saith the 
Lord of Hosts, if I will not open you the windows of 
heaven, and pour you out a blessing;" let us plead this 
promise also. The fulfilment of either of these promises 
involve nothing less than a revival. The promises in 
reference to Christ's coming have been fulfilled to the 
letter. The promises in reference to the Spirit's coming 
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upon the clmrcli are still outstanding. Brethren, let us 
pray, and begin at once, without delay ; let us wrestle, let 
us call on our flocks to unite with us ; if possible, invite 
our brethren of other denominations to the sanctuary on 
the Sabbath. They are proud of their minister, they sub- 
scribe liberally to various societies, ''they are rich and 
increased with goods, and stand in need of nothing." 
Tes, they stand in need of a revival, and ministers may 
do much to promote it. 
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That this sabject deaerves much consideration is unde- 
niable ; that it has received verj little, far too little, is, I 
fear, quite as undeniable. While we firmlj contend for the 
baptism of children, we feebly appljr ourselves to the con- 
sideration of the duties we ought to discharge for the 
baptized. In this practical age we may be assured that 
theoretical arguments for infant baptism will produce little 
effect, unless they are supported by the evidence of some 
practical good. The washing with water of either adults 
or infants must lead to something better than an ablution ; 
must be proposed as a means, not an end ; or, say what 
we will in its defence, it will be generally regarded as a 
vain ceremonial. '' If," says Matthew Henry, in his Life of 
his father, " if infant baptism were more improved, it would 
be less disputed." 
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In an Assembly of the Congregational Union, I majr 
assume the propriety of infant baptism ; and as controyersj 
is not proposed, I need not inquire on what ground you 
baptize your children. Whether you regard the baptism 
of infants as a visible sign of their covenant relation to 
Christ, as our Scottish brethren affirm, or consider it as the 
designation of persons brought, or to be brought, tmder 
Christian instruction, as our Welsh friends maintain, you 
have in the apparent difference a common principle of 
which I now propose to avail myself. You believe, for some 
reason or other, that your children ought to be baptized, 
and that being baptized, they sustain some relation to your 
churches, though not as members entitled to the privilege 
of full communion. 

While I cordially agree with our Welsh brethren, I will 
endeavour to avoid every statement with which our Scot- 
tish friends do not fully concur. There need be no contro- 
versy. The following remarks of Dr. Wardlaw afford 
common ground on which I may stand by the side of those 
who adhere to his argument for infant baptism. Although 
the good Doctor was somewhat severe upon me for calling 
learners, ^' discijples,** hehad himself written : — "lamstrongly 
inclined to agree with those who regard the children of 
believers in the light of disciples. If their parents do their 

duty, they surely are such They are learners — 

they assent to what is taught them; and are, so far as we 
can judge, lambs of the flock of the good Shepherd.'* * ** I 
am disposed to regard the children of believers as disciples. 
They have been baptized ; they have become the subjects of 
spiritual instruction — of the nurture and admonition of the 
Lord ; and they are in training for the full fellowship of the 
people of God in all the ordinances of His house. If, on 

* Wardlaw « On Infant Baptism." Third Edition, p. 188. 
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growing up, thej do not hold the truth, in the knowledge of 
which they have been instructed, and in the principles of 
which they have been nurtured and admonished, they must 
be treated accordingly ; — they cannot be admitted to the 
communion of the church." * • 

The common principle of Dr. Wardlaw and myself, with 
which, I believe, all FsBdobaptists of the Congregational 
order agree, is, that baptized children are, by the consent of 
their parents or guardians, to be regarded as under prepa- 
ratory training and education for the fellowship of the 
church. 

I have introduced the clause '' by the consent of their 
parents/' for three reasons : — 

1. It excludes all reference to the difference between the 
two classes of Fsedobaptists. Whatever differ^ice of opinion 
there may be respecting the qualification of the par^ats who 
present their children for baptism, there can be none re^ 
specting the duty of religiously educating children at the 
request of their parents. 

2. I would guard myself from the appearance of claiming 
any authority over the religious instruction of children, 
without the consent of their parents. Far be it from us 
to imitate the Bomish church in her arrogant claim to 
educate the baptized children of heretics and Jews. Our 
only authority is that with which we are invested by the 
parents who present their children for baptism. Christ has 
nowhere made parental authority subordinate to eoclesiasti-fc 
cal discipline. The government of the church is not more 
distinct from that of Csesar, than it is from that of 
parents. 

3. The consent of parents, recognised in the act of infitnt 
baptism, supplies their pastor with good reason for appeal- 

* Wvdlaw " On Infimt Baptism." Third Edition, pp. 189, 190. 
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ing to their sense of responsibility and dutj. Parents 
Toluntarily present their children to be received as catechu- 
mens by the church, and the church receiyes them as such, 
to be initiated in the great principles of Christian £uth and 
practice. The responsibility is common, both to the parents 
and the church, — to the parents directly, to the church indi- 
rectly, as represented by its chosen and accredited pastor. 
From what has been said, I infer two things : — 

1. That baptized children stand in no other relation to 
the church, than that in which their parents have volun- 
tarily placed them. 

2. That they stand in no other relation to the church, 
than that to which the church has voluntarily received 
them. 

1. Baptized children stand in no other relation to 
the church, than that in which their parents have volun- 
tarily placed them. 

By a church, I mean a voluntary society of Christians. 
But, I may be asked, what connexion can children have with 
such a society, before their religious principles are formed, 
and judgment is exercised to discern good and evil ? What 
responsibilities can they assume ? What religious profession 
can they make P I readily concede that they can assume 
no responsibility — make no profession, until they can 
intelligently exercise the right of private judgment. But 
they are under the guidance of parental authority, which 
Scripture uniformly acknowledges; and where Scripture 
acknowledges authority, it also enforces responsibility. A 
Christian parent can subject his child to religious instruc- 
tion, and train it in the faith and discipline of Christ. 
What is so natural and proper as that he should look for 
help to that church to which he looks for assistance in pro- 
moting his own edification P What so desirable, as that he 
should connect his child with his own Christian fellowship. 
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not indeed as a member hj a profession which the child 
cannot make, but as a learner hj the authority which a 
parent may exercise for the good of his child ? "When the 
child arriyes at the time of judging for himself, I readily 
concede his right to confirm his parent's act by his own pro- 
fession, or to connect himself, if he prefer so doing, with 
any other religious society. I thus recognise both parental 
authority and individual responsibility in their connexion 
with the discipline of a Congregational church. 

2. Baptized children stand in no other relation to the 
church than that to which the church voluntarily receives 
them. 

Every Christian church being a witness for Christ, 
'' a pillar and ground of truth," is under the most sacred 
obligation to impart the knowledge of Christian truth to all 
who are placed under its instruction. It is a light, not to 
be hidden, but to give light to all that are in the house. 
But who have a better claim upon its light than the 
children of its members — its own children in the Lord? 
The church is bound to feed Christ's lambs — to take care of 
the education of the young. By administering baptism to 
them, it engages to do this work and labour of love. 

It may be objected that the church by no formal act 
either receives children to baptism, or engages for their 
religious education. I do not insist upon any formal act, 
but I say the principle is implied in the constitution of an 
Independent church. Its pastor is expected to baptize at 
least the children of its members. "Whoever else he may 
baptize may be left to his discretion, or to the usage of the 
church ; but his willingness to baptize to that extent is 
implied in his acceptance of the pastorate of a FsBdobaptist 
church. The church thus provides for the baptism of its 
children by its recognised pastor, and in doing so receives 
them under training for the privileges and duties of its 
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members. Unless this be implied in the services, baptism 
is an unmeaning and worthless ceremonial. 

In connexion with the earlier Christian churches— that 
is, with those of the second and third centuries, not those of 
the apostolic age — we observe large classes of young people 
preparing in catechetical classes for admission to their 
fellowship. Some of them have recently left the worship 
of idols; others probably (though there is no very cleai 
instance), are children of professing Christians. Their 
catechetical instruction, so far as we can judge, seems to 
have been valuable, or would have been so, were it not 
for its unscriptural representation of the awful importance 
of baptism as the laver of regeneration, the washing away of 
sin, the great blessing once lost, never, or scarcely ever; 
to be recovered, the great sacrament of the Christian life 
after receiving which the lapsed could not, at least without 
extreme suffering, be renewed again to repentance. 

Connected with this unscriptural representation of 
baptism, and probably as the consequence of it, there pre* 
Tailed an imscriptural practice of deferring baptism until 
after a long course of religious instruction ; sometimes, aa 
Tertullian advises, until afber marriage, sometimes even 
until old age and even mortal sickness. In these un- 
scriptural changes appears the prevalent hope of having 
sins forgiven, when the temptation or opportunity of com- 
mitting them will have passed away. It is easy to explain 
the postponing of baptism to the close of a long course 
of religious instruction. 

On the contrary, in the apostolic age the delay of baptism 
was apparently unknown. In every instance, so fs^r as we 
can ascertain,, it was administered on the first opportunity 
after the parties were willing to receive it, and even on the 
very day in which they first heard the preaching of the 
Gospel. The catechumenical institute, if baptism be re* 
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garded as introductory to its course, exactly accords with 
the apostolic usage, while its practical benefits are unde» 
niable. The relation which baptized children in such a 
course bear to a Christian church is, as Dr. Wardlaw justly 
days, " in training for the fiill fellowship of the people of 
God in all the ordinances of His house." 

The departure from the apostolic practice, by deferring 
baptism to the close of the catechetical course, is a fact 
which no church historian ought to overlook, however he may 
explain it. Thus Neander observes, — *• At the beginning, 
when it was important that the church should rapidly 
extend itself, those who confessed their belief in Jesus as 
the Messiah among the Jews, or their belief in one G-od 
and in Jesus as the Messiah among the Gentiles, were 
immediately baptized, as appears from the New Testament. 
Gradually it came to be thought necessary that they who 
wished to be received into the Christian church should be 
subject to. a more careful preparatory instruction."* How 
this change " came to be thought necessary," Dr. Neander 
does not tell us. I prefer the old apostolic practice to the 
gradual patristic innovation. 

K these remarks be well founded, the duty of every 
church, that is, of its accredited officers, is sufficiently 
obvious, however sadly neglected. Allow me, therefore, 
to address you, and especially the pastors who are present, 
not as expounding a truth which some may deny, but 
as enforcing a duty which some, too many of us, have sadly 
neglected. Allow me to '^ use great plainness of speech," 
and to say to you — 

1. Keep an accurate register of all whom you baptize, 
and separate lists of those who are still under instruction, 
and of those who in various ways are removed from the 
oversight of the church. 

* Neander's Ecclesiastical History, Torrey's translation, vol. i., p. 415. 
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A register may appear to some a very small affair ; but 
many a minister has learnt from painful experience how 
often the neglect of great things is to be traced to the 
neglect of small ones. On the contrary, how often has a 
tabulated statement stimulated^ guided, and helped a pastor 
in the discharge of his various duties ! A column of names 
of the baptized, with references annexed, to distinguish 
such as have died, such as have joined the church, such as 
have removed to other congregations, such as have turned 
away from instruction, and such as remain under pastoral 
superintendence, would often do more to induce the dis-» 
charge of obvious duty than any fraternal exhortation, how- 
ever faithful and impressive. Such a register is sometimes 
admonitory, often encouraging, always suggestive. The 
neglect of so simple and easy an arrangement is often, I 
fear, the beginning of evil. Some men despise registers, 
tables, and all such mechanical appliances, frequently 
they are the persons who most need such help, as their own, 
forgetfulnesB too often testifies. 

In such a list there ought not to be the names of any 
children, who are not at a suitable age brought under pas- 
toral instruction. A few parents may object; but their 
objections would, I am sure, generally yield to aflfectionate 
remonstrance. The pledge of the parent stands for a 
witness in the records of the church. The pastor who has 
received the child into his arms for baptism, may surely 
require it again to fulfil the engagement to which the 
parents were consenting parties. But on this point I need 
not insist ; for catechetical instruction has fallen into disuse, 
not through the opposition of parents, but the neglect of 
church-officers. 

With regard to children whose parents become connected with 
other congregations, would it be too much trouble to intimate 
to the officers of sister churches the names and position of the 
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cbildrea whose parents are transferred to their communion ? 
Why should children, on their removal, be overlooked in the 
testimonials of their parents P The trouble of transferring 
their names from one register to another is small; the 
advantage may be very great. 

2. See to it, should the pastor be unable to discharge th^ 
duty, that some competent member of the church be held 
responsible for the religious instruction of the catechu-* 
mens. 

I do not venture to decide, whether the pastor should be 
in all instances required to discharge this duty, or a cate- 
chist be appointed especially for this service. I impose no 
rule, provided the work be done. In some churches it may 
be undesirable for the pastor to undertake the labour ; in 
others it may be impracticable to elect a catechist. A 
pastor may, or may not, have the gifts which conciliate thai 
regard and influence the hearts of the young. If he has 
them, and leisure to use them, let him hopefully and un- 
sparingly do the work. If he has not, let some one else be 
held responsible for its being done. 

If it be thought expedient to restore in any church the 
ancient office of the catechist, it is surely in the power of 
the members, using " the liberty wherewith Christ has made 
His people free," to appoint some competent person to 
such an office. There is surely some means of securing the 
religious instruction of the young ; what may be the best, it 
is the duty of every church to discover and adopt. Whe- 
ther a deacon, who has " purchased to himself a good degree 
and great boldness in the faith/' should be requested to 
undertake this service; or a candidate for the ministry, 
on the completion of his academical course, should be en- 
gaged for this work, and so find opportunities of preparing 
for pastoral duty ; these are questions which I cannot stay 
to discuss. The early churches seem to have maintained no 
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uniform practice. In Carthage, the catecbiBt was selected 
from the * Avayvtaarrat, readers, and appointed after a term of 
probation. In Alexandria, more learned teachers raised the 
catechetical school to a higher celebrity than that of any 
other city. Sometimes the higher officers of the church 
undertook the service. 

As to the office not being scriptural, every office is scrip- 
tural by which a scriptural end is accomplished through 
scriptural means. To teach the young is surely scriptural ; 
to appoint a teacher cannot be unscriptural. If scriptural 
authority be required, it surely lies somewhere in the cata- 
logue of offices which the Apostle has given us — some, 
indeed, temporary, but some permanent, and all given for 
the edification of the church. '^ G-od hath ^set some in 
the church, first apostles, secondarily prophets, thirdly 
teachers ; after that, miracles ; then gifts of healing, helps, 
governments, diversities of tongues." Surely a teacher of 
the catechumens maybe found among these 'teachers, or 
these helps, or somewhere in this diversity of gifts. In^ 
stead of being too curious about the validity of orders, which 
talidity means little else than ability and willingness to do 
God's work, let us, '^ having gifts difiering according to thd 
grace that is given to us, whether prophecy, let us prophesy 
according to the proportion of faith; or ministry, let us 
wait on our ministering; or he that teacheth, on teaching; 
or he that exhorteth, on exhortation : hethatgiveth, let him 
do it with simplicity ; he that ruleth, with diligence ; he that 
showeth mercy, with cheerfulness." 

3. Let the catechumens distinctly understand that they 
are in a course of training for the fellowship of the church. 

Such a training is, as I understand it, the distinctive 
character of the Institute. Let the young be taught that 
in their baptism they were given to the care of the church, 
and registered under its instruction for the duties and 
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Fesponsibilities of its communion. Let tbem be told tbat 
they have a prospective interest in the privileges of the 
church of which they may take possession, as soon as they 
are qualified to discharge the appropriate duties. Let tbem 
be assured that the object of their baptism is not attained, 
unless they go on from the elements of Christ to perfection 
— from the class of learners to the full communion of the 
church. Let them well know the Scripture, " Therefore, 
leaving the principles of the doctrine of Christ, let us go 
on unto perfection, not laying again the foundation of 
repentance from dead works, and of faith towards G-od, of 
the doctrine of baptisms, and of laying on of hands, and of 
resurrection of the dead, and of eternal judgment." Let 
tbem be told that catechetical instruction is for the child- 
hood, not the manhood of Christian life, " Tor every one 
that useth milk^ is unskilful in the word of righteousnesEf, 
for he is a babe. But strong meat *' belongeth to them that 
are of full age, even those who by reason of use have their 
senses exercised to discern both good and evil." 

4. Let the catechumens be told that, from the time they 
are sufRciently instructed for the intelligent discharge of 
the duties of church-memberB, their neglect of church com- 
munion is a disappointment to their teachers, who have 
guided them in their preparatory course. A profession of 
religion is the natural and proper result, under God, of the 
catechetical discipline. 

I do not mean that they should make a religious profes- 
sion, of the bonesty of which they have any doubt ; but I 
do mean that better things are to be expected of those who 
have been trained from childhood in the way in wbieh they 
should go. If want of qualification prevent them, it is to be 
attributed to the abuse of tbeir great privileges. If the 
neglect of church communion be sinful, the unbelief 
which disqualifies is surely no extenuation of their sin. 
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If infant baptism were uniformly followed by earnest, 
judicious, prayerful, and perseyering instruction, the 
failures among us would be few, at least compared with 
the many that occur in our general neglect of plain and 
obvious duty. 

Let me remind you of the practice of Philip Henry, the 
benefit of which was so apparent in his own family, as well 
as in the families of his friends. His son Matthew tells 
us,* "In dealing with his children . about their spiritual 
state, he took hold of them very much by the handle of their 
in£uit baptism, and frequently inculcated upon them that 
they were bom in God's house, and were betimes dedicated 
and given up to Him, and therefore were obliged to be his 
servants. * I am thy servant, because the son of thy hand- 
maid.' Thus did he frequently deal with his children, and 
often travail in birth again to see Christ formed within 
them." 

6. Let the catechumens be carefully instructed in the* 
performance of such religious services as maybe appro- 
priate to them on their becoming members of the 
church. 

I scarcely need to say that the catechist, having regard to 
the prosperity of the church, should pray and labour to in- 
spire his pupils with a spirit of zealous and cheerful devo- 
tedness to the service of God. You know how much, under 
God, the prosperity of a church depends upon the zeal and 
earnestness, the labour, self-denial, and generosity of its 
younger members. The old have done their work, or nearly 
done it. The young have theirs to do. Youthful energy, 
consecrated to Christ, is the most auspicious sign of a pros- 
perous ministry, and the best auxiliary of a well-organized 
church. But youthful energy requires judicious train- 

• Life of Philip Henry, p. 85. 
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ing, and the earlier the discipline, the more valuable will 
be the result. 

It may, for instance, require much prudence to encou- 
rage catechumens to lead in extemporaneous prayer the 
devotions of their companions ; but if it be done wisely, the 
gift x)f public prayer will be greatly promoted. How great 
is the loss which some churches suffer in their deficiency of 
members, who can pray publicly to the edification and com- 
fort of their brethren! How often have we heard the un- 
welcome reply to an invitation to a prayer meeting, that 
the prayers are so ill-expressed, sometimes with hesi- 
tancy that is painful, sometimes with feebleness that 
is pitiable, sometimes with negligence that is ofiensive, 
sometimes with impropriety that is scandalous ! Prayers 
are ofiered which disturb rather than excite devotion, and 
repel rather than attract to the throne of grace. In some 
churches there are scarcely any members competent or 
willing to conduct public prayer. The prayer meetings, 
therefore, become a desolation, and through want of edify- 
ing prayer the life of the church fails, and is ready to die. 
How much of this desolation and failure might be prevented, 
if young persons were encouraged to offer prayer, subject to 
the kind and judicious comments (privately made) of their 
pastors and teachers ! 

Does some one inquire, " Would you invite any persons to 
engage in public prayer before they become members of the 
church ?" And why not ? Is it not the duty of all men 
to pray ? And as to the implied profession, if that be the 
objection, does he only who speaks audibly profess to pray ? 
Do not all who kneel by his side unite in his profession ? 
Would you forbid them to kneel, because they have not 
made a public profession of religion P I certainly would not 
invite any to conduct the devotions of a class, whose con- 
duct is inconsistent with such an act of worship, or whose 

r a 
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ignorance or levity would excite painful or inappropriate 
emotions in others. Let all things be done to editjing. 
All that is needful to prevent disorder or scandal, is a judi- 
cious and watchful guide. 

I would also recommend that the catechumens be care- 
fully taught the practice of church music. Unskilful as I 
am in music, I may venture to say, if psalmody constitutes 
an important part of our worship, as it undoubtedly does, 
no pains ought to bo spared to have it as good as it can be 
made. By the best psalmody, I do not mean the best 
music considered by itself, but the most appropriate to the 
service, — the best to excite and sustain the sentiments of 
gratitude and praise. Psalmody, offensive to good taste, 
cannot promote devotion. Nor is that good psalmody in 
which the congregation cannot generally and easily unite. 
Who would wish that our psalmody were confined to the choir, 
or lost in the inarticulate sounds of instrumental music? 
To prevent this evil, there are two ways — a wroug way and 
a right way — by lowering the music to the capability of an 
unskilful congregation, or by helping the congregation to 
the performance of better music. Let the young people be 
taught that, unless incapacitated by defect of ear or voice, 
they are to take their part in the service of song in the 
house of the Lord. Let every aid be afforded them to take 
their part, gracefully to themselves, and agreeably to others. 
Our psalmody will then become, not as it now too often is, 
a performance of a few, nor a senseless noise of many, 
but a rich volume of song ascending from the hearts of the 
people, who find the most appropriate expression of th^r 
gratitude and praise in the best music that the church can 
provide for them. To secure this glorious harmony, you 
must have sweet singers in your Israel, and where will you 
make them so easily and well as in the catechumenical 
classes preparing for the service of the church P 
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6. Let the transference from the catechumenical class 
to the communion of the clmrch be always made in a 
manner appropriate to the importance and solemnity of the 
occasion. 

It is a solemn act to introduce a catechumen to his 
proper place in the church. It ratifies the baptism, con- 
firms the disciple, and completes his course of preparation 
for important service. On such an occasion let the baptismal 
engagement be distinctly recognised ; let the value of the 
subsequent instruction be gratefully acknowledged ; let the 
responsibilities and duties of church-fellowship be carefully 
explained and faithfully enforced ; let the pastor receive the 
catechumen in the presence of the people, as one who, 
having been a child of the church, has happily grown to the 
fulness of the stature of a perfect man in Christ, and to 
whom he will have to speak as unto spiritual, and no longer 
as unto carnal, even as unto a babe in Christ. Let the 
transition from the school to the church be observed as the 
coming of age of children who are then, on the approval 
of fathers and brethren, invested with all the privileges of 
the Christian society, as the right of voting in the adminis- 
tration of its business, the election of its officers, the dis- 
tribution of its funds, and the exercise of its discipline. 

The practice of Philip Henry is thus mentioned by his 
son : — *^ His admission of young people out of the rank of 
catechumens into that of communicants had a peculiar 
solemnity in it. Such as he catechised, when they grew up 
to some years of discretion, if he observed them to be 
intelligent and serious, and to set their faces heavenwards, 
he marked them out to be admitted to the Lord's supper ; 
and when he had a competent number of such — twelve or 
fifteen perhaps — he ordered each of them to come to him 
severally, and discoursed with them of the things belonging 
to their everlasting peace ; — put it to their choice whom 
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they would serve, and endeavoured to affect them with those 
things with which by their catechism they had been made 
acquainted. For several Lord's days he catechised them in 
public, touching the Lord's supper and the duty of prepara- 
tion for it, and their baptismal covenant which they were 
to take upon themselves, and to make their own act and 
deed; after telling them, upon such occasions, that they 
were not to oblige themselves to any more than what 
they were already obliged to by their baptism. Then 
he appointed a day, in the week before the ordinance, 
when in a solemn assembly he prayed for them, and 
preached a sermon to them proper to their age and cir- 
cumstances, and on the following Sabbath they were all 
received together to the Lord's supper. This he looked 
upon as the right confirmation, or transition into the state 
of adult church-membership." (Life, p. 195.) 

Of these exercises his daughter, Mrs. Savage, says : — '^ At 
dear Broad Oak I was most affected with the catechisings, 
which were not those of children but of young persons 
shortly to be admitted to the Lord's supper. After many 
serious exhortations and questions, all the company, as 
well as dear father, were much affected, when tears would 
scarce let him say any more than ' Ood bless you.' " {Lif^, 
p. 195.) 

7. Be very unwilling to exclude a catechumen of any age 
from his class, so long as he is willing to remain. Exclusion 
may be occasionally your painful duty. The instances ought 
to be very few, but I dare not say they ought never to 
occur. Evil associations may corrupt the class. If re- 
monstrance, kind but firm, prove unavailing, if vice grow 
incorrigible under rebuke, it may be necessary to prevent 
the contagion by excluding the offender. But such an act 
ought to be regarded as a sad — an awful necessity. Of 
such an unhappy apostate we have to speak weeping, yet 
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waiting anxioufily and hopefully, on the first appearance of 
penitence, to restore him to his position. 

Some, it is probable, will grow to manhood without mani- 
festing any fitness or intimating any desire for the full 
communion of the church. Be they many or few, they 
ought to diminish neither our zeal in these labours nor our 
confidence in their result. Disappointments will meet us 
everywhere, and nowhere more frequently than while doing 
Christ's work in a fallen world. Are there not many in our 
churches who make shipwreck of their faith ? Ought we 
on their account to discourage the admission of others into 
communion? As reasonably might we do so, as make 
the failure of our hopes in the catechumenical class •/in 
excuse for neglecting the religious education of the baptized. 
But who of us, in the general neglect of systematic in- 
struction, has any right to speak of disappointment ? Do 
we expect to reap where we have not sown, to rejoice in 
the harvest where we have expended no labour P 

The catechumenical class is especially the place for quiet, 
continuous, persevering labour. We do not there expect in- 
stantaneous results as under a powerful Welsh sermon. Cate- 
chising is gradual and often slow working — slow but sure ; — 
line upon line, precept upon precept, here a little and there 
a little-'— coming down as rain upon the new-mown grass and 
showers that water the earth. Nowhere are the loving words 
of the Apostle more appropriate — '* We were gentle among 
you, even as a nurse cherisheth her children. So being 
affectionately desirous of you we were willing to have 
imparted to you, not the G-ospel of God only, but also our 
own souls, because ye were dear unto us. • « . As ye 
know how we exhorted, and comforted, and charged every 
one of you^ as a father doth his children." 

^ My brethren, I have solicited your attention to these 
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hints (thej are little else) on an Institute which has heen' 
sadly neglected among us. As I suggest untried lahours, 
I cannot speak with full confidence. If the subject were 
considered as one of practical importance and present 
urgency ought to be, these suggestions might be modified, 
others might be substituted, and we might discover a more 
excellent way. Had we no preachers, it would be Tain to 
lay down rules for preaching. So, while we have no cate- 
chists, it is pitiable work to give directions about catechising. 
The Wesleyan Methodists haye recently given more atten- 
tion to this subject than the members of any other Denomi- 
nation ; but, as I fear, with little prospect of success. They 
have no good manual of instruction, no church sufficiently 
defined and distinct from their classes, to which the young 
should be transferred, and, especially, no settled pastorate, 
though the continuous labour of a catechetical class is sin- 
gularly inappropriate to an itinerant ministry. Our fathers, 
the early Nonconformists, did this good work, if not so 
systematically as we could desire, yet certainly a great deal 
better than their descendants. Who now catechises like 
Bichard Baxter, or Philip Henry, or Thomas Doolittle, or 
many more old Nonconformists? Thomas Gouge, the 
ejected minister of St. Sepulchre in London, though no 
Welshman, used to travel every summer in Wales, and 
established among these mountains between 300 and 400 
schools for religious instruction. All the winter he cate- 
chised every day in London; all the summer, for many years, 
he had the work done at his expense, by means of pious 
men and women, through what he called his great living of 
Wales, Ignorant of your language, he paid for the transla- 
tion of catechisms, manuals, and other practical works for 
the young, and gave away many thousands in your towns 
and villages. He is said to have distributed 8,000 copies of 
the Welsh Bible, many of them gratuitously, the rest at 
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reduced prices. Even after he lost the greater part of his 
property by the fire of London, he continued his catecheti- 
cal instructions, aided by the contributions of his friends. 
An interesting account of his labours you may find in 
a funeral sermon preached for the good Nonconformist 
by no less a preacher than Dr. Tillotson. Although 
Wales may have forgotten him, I venture the attempt to 
revive his memory, as I believe, when there viras little reli- 
gion in the Principality, he by his catechetical schools laid 
some foundations on which later preachers, though they 
knew it not, have raised the goodly fabric of Welsh Non- 
conformity. 

From that time catechising seems to have prevailed in 
Wales to a greater extent, and to have been of a superior 
order than it has in England. I find in the records of 
Welsh churches of the last century (I know not whether 
the practice has entirely ceased), the catechist mentioned 
with afiection and honour, as well as the pastor. I read in 
the biography of Welsh Christians acknowledgments of the 
blessed work of the catechist. To cite an instance from a 
biography I was reading the other day, that of the Rev. 
Maurice Philips, whom some of us remember as the 
Chaplain of Mill-hill School, we are there told, that in the 
Independent meeting-house of a place in Carmarthenshire, 
called Henllen Amgoed, his minister was the Bev. Bichard 
Morgan, and his catechist, Mr. John David of Carvan, of 
whose instructions he cherished the most affectionate re- 
membrance until death. Catechising in the Principality 
has not been without spiritual good, whether the catechist 
has been the Oxford scholar at Broad Oak, or the honest 
farmer of Carvan ; the good old women paid by Mr. Gouge, 
or the worthy men aided by the funds of Dr. Williams. I 
could wish it were now more general, more systematic, more 
distinctly designating the baptized, and preparatory to 
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chnrcli-fellowship, not in Wales only, but througlioat 
England. 

Bible classes are the means of doing much good ; bnt thej 
have not the intimate connexion, either with the baptized 
or with the church, on which I have insisted. " Use catechi- 
sing," wrote Philip Henry; ** heretofore catechising jostled 
out preaching ; now preaching jostles out catechising. Mar- 
tin Luther was called ' discipulus CatechismV " Let us make 
some attempt, however difficult it maj appear ; for, in doing 
nothing we shall learn nothing ; but in doing our best, poor 
as that may be, we may look to God to show us a more 
excellent way, in which we may lead the lambs of the flock 
to the green pastures and still waters provided for them by 
the good Shepherd. 



CHURCH MEETINGS: 



WITH 



HINTS FOR THEIR IMPROVEMENT. 



' BY THE KEV. GEORGE SMITH. 



A CHBisTiA.if church, composed of living, regenerated 
persons, is a Divine institution. The idea of its formation 
originated not with men, but came from God. It sprang 
not up from earth, as other mere human arrangements for 
the advantage of society, but like the New Jerusalem^ 
which John beheld in the visions of Fatmos, came down 
beautiful and perfect from its Creator, out of heaven. The 
design of collecting into a corporate, visible fellowship — 
separate from the world and wearing a distinctive character — 
all the followers of Christ in a town or district, for mutual 
improvement, and for the extension of the glorious kingdom 
to which they belong, is one of the various methods by 
which even angels learn, in their studies of human redemp- 
tion, the greatly diversified wisdom of Q-od. The con- 
stitution and working of Christian churches are clearly 
indicated in the New Testament, from which we readily 
ascertain all the principles requisite for their governance, 
with a view to secure the objects of their formation. We 
do not find in that volume, nor is it reasonable to expect 
that we should, a methodized body of truth which they 
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should believe, nor a perfected platform of discipline to 
which thej should invariably conform ; but we do discover 
there great and imperishable principles, which are to regulate 
alike their faith and practice. In the erection of the 
tabernacle in the wilderness, it was provided that everj 
thing connected with the entire structure, even to the 
colour of a thread, the texture of the linen, and the shape 
of the loops and pins, should be according to the pattern 
showed in the mount; but in the building up of the church 
of Jesus Christ, there is greater scope allowed for the exer- 
cise of private judgment and Christian liberty. It appears, 
on this principle, that while the general outline of a 
Christian church is clearly drawn by the pen of inspiration, 
many of its details in the filling up of the Divine plan, and 
the working out of its design, are leflb to circumstances, to 
be determined by the collective judgment of its members, 
influenced as they are supposed to be by a supreme regard 
to the truth of the Gt)spel and the faith that worketh 
by love. 

It does not appear that any uniform plan was adopted 
by the primitive churches for regulating all the minutiie of 
their affiiirs ; but, on the contrary, that considerable diversity 
in unimportant things distinguished them, while they all 
were recognised as " holding the Head." The communities 
composed of Christianized Jews were in some respects 
different from those of Gentile extraction. The national 
character, and social habits of churches gathered out of various 
countries could scarcely fail to influence their working as 
Christian communities. There were varieties of gifts, dif- 
ferences of administration, and diversities of operations 
amongst them, while " by one Spirit they were all baptized 
into one body, and were all made to drink into one Spirit." 

While making these admissions, let it not be imagined 
that we are among the number of those who deny that any 
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'definite, iDfallible guide is to be found in the Scriptures for 
the formation of church principles, and the regulation of 
church practices — so that whatever is best administered, 
whether prelatical, presbyterial, or congregational, is best ; 
for a careful perusal of the Acts of the Apostles and the 
inspired epistles to the churches convinces us, bejond all 
doubt, that these primitive communities were formed volun- 
tarily, and not bj compulsion, as the result of Christian 
principle, and not hj the power of the magistrate; and 
therefore were not in any way invested with the character of 
State churches. Moreover, we gather with undoubted 
certainty from the sacred records, and by the all but unani- 
mous consent of antiquity, that they were separate, and 
independent, or congregational. Those who had given 
themselves to the Lord in covenant engagement, gave them- 
selves to each other, according to His will. Standing as each 
church did, in friendly relation to all other churches, they 
were all unquestionably regarded as competent to manage 
their own affairs, by an appeal to the will of their only 
Saviour and Head, without any foreign interference ; and 
the feeblest of them gave place by subjection, not even to 
the most powerful, no, not for an hour ! After this model 
our churches are formed, and we are bold to claim for them 
an apostolic character and heavenly origin. We believe 
that Paul, were he upon earth, would approve our order 
and partake our fellowship ; and that a greater than 
he, even Jesus Christ, the Apostle and High Priest of our 
profession, now says to our pastors and churches in their 
separate localities, as to the churches of apostolic founding, 
" i know thy works, and where thou dwellest ; and thou 
boldest fast my name, and hast not denied my faith. Ee 
faithful unto death, and I will give thee the crown of life." 
Admitting these things to be true, and they are to be 

, placed with the things most surely believed amongst us, it 
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is important that we should understand and keep in mind 
the ends contemplated by the formation of our churches, 
and the best means by which, under the Divine blessing, 
these ends can be secured. The objects embraced by a church 
organization are principally the confessing of Christ before 
men, the conversion of sinners to the faith of the G-ospel, 
the ingathering of those who have believed into its fellowship, 
and the conservation of its own purity and strength by a 
watchful care over its individual members. The government 
of the church, in the regulation of all its affairs, should be 
regarded as a means to the attainment of these blessed 
ends. It is obvious that they can only be effectually 
secured by the cordial co-operation of the members of any 
or every separate church ; and hence the importance which 
ought to be attached to our church meetings, and our 
concern that they should be conducted in the most efficient 
way. 

At the last Autumnal Meeting of the Congregational 
Union, this subject was brought under consideration, and 
the Committee were requested to prepare and submit to 
this Assembly a paper on the best methods of conducting 
church meetings. In compliance with that request, they 
instructed one of your secretaries to prepare this essay, 
which they have read and approved. It may be well, however, 
that the writer should alone be regarded as responsible 
for the opinions it contains ; and it is important to 
remember that, neither on his part nor on theirs, is there 
the remotest idea of legislating on the subject, or even of 
dogmatising on topics open to any degree of doubt. The 
simple object of the paper is to inquire if anything can be 
done by our churches to make their own gatherings more 
attractive and profitable than they usually are; and by 
eliciting opinions founded on observation and experience, 
from the pastors and others assembled here to-day, to 
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furnish hints which may be of practical value to the entire 
denomination. 

It is generally admitted and lamented that our church 
meetings are not attended so largely and regularly as they 
ought to be. A minority of the whole, or even a third or 
a fourth part of the entire members, is all that can usually 
be secured at these meetings. Many persons never attend 
them, from the day of their admission to the fellowship of 
the church ; and a much larger number only come on great 
and infrequent occasions. This may well be wondered at, 
when it is remembered that the church meeting is the one 
distinctive gathering of communities of our faith and order, 
that it has upon it the stamp of Divine approval, and that 
in various ways it ministers to the edification of the 
members. Various causes may be assigned for the neglect 
which we deplore. In some cases, religious apathy leads 
to an indifference respecting all that concern s'i the cause of 
Christ, which can only be met and counteracted by a 
revived state of piety in the heart of the individual pro- 
fessor, who to this end should be admonished to repent, 
and bring forth fruits meet for repentance. In other 
cases, this mournful neglect may be traced to the absence of 
any proper conviction of the personal responsibility of 
church members. They imagine that things will go on 
equally well in their presence or absence, and that con- 
sequently their attendance is of no importance whatever. 
We would remind such persons that they have no right to 
withhold from the church the moral influence which their 
attendance would secure ; an(> that on admission to the 
Christian society to which they belong, they actually came 
under obligations, which they have now no power to ignore. 
As the consequence of frequent or habitual absence, they 
are held responsible for the registered actions of the church 
in which they have not participated ; they are deprived of 
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the pleasure of taking part in originating Christian efforter, 
resolved upon by their fellow-members ; and by their un- 
familiarity with church practices, they are disqualified in 
any emergency to tender the counsel or aid which might 
otherwise be invaluable. 

But the want of interest felt in church meetings, and 
the paucity of members attending them, are frequently 
attributed to the imperfect way in which, for the most 
part, they are conducted. So far as there is ground for 
this allegation, it is our duty carefully to endeavour 
to correct it. Our church meetings are, or ought to 
be, a great power. They are capable of ministering 
greatly to the intelligence and piety of our members. They 
furnish opportunity of becoming mutually acquainted with 
each other, of glorifying the riches of Divine grace as dis- 
played in additions to the churches, of acknowledging their 
responsibility to their Saviour and Lord, and of con** 
tributing their quota to the advancement of the general 
good. There is every reason to believe, that with increased 
attention to their wise and holy management, they might 
become more efficient than they now generally are ; and 
hence we proceed to indicate a few things, which, if attended 
to, may render our church assemblies increasingly attrac- 
tive and useful. 

And, in the first place, we venture to remark that 
regularity in the time of holding these meetings is all- 
important. They are usually held monthly, and are convened 
on an evening in the week preceding the celebration of 
the Lord's Supper. This i^ a convenient arrangement, a9 
well in relation to the admission of members, as to furnish 
opportunities for devotional exercises, preparatory to the 
approaching communion of the table. This meeting should 
be Invariably held, whether there is business to be transacted 
or not, because it has an importance attached to it iq 
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itself as tbe stated meeting of the church, and because its 
regular occurrence will induce the habit of attendance on 
the part of the members. We have heard of cases in 
which, if there is no particular business claiming attention, 
a church is without any meeting for several months ; no 
marvel if, when occasionaJlj held, it should fail to interest 
the people sufficiently to induce them to attend in any but 
scanty numbers. 

It is always desirable that this monthly meeting should 
be one to which an entire evening is devoted. It should 
not be a hasty gathering for the dispatch of some formal 
business at the close of a lecture or prayer meeting, but 
be treated as the most distinguished and important meeting 
of the week, for which any and every other service may 
well be laid aside. If there are no members to be ad- 
mitted, and no matter requiring the action of the church 
to be brought forward, the time may be well filled up by 
brief earnest prayers, adapted to the condition of the 
society, by some devotional observations from the pastor, or 
by some remarks on church history, or Congregational 
principles. With or without business, an intelligent, faithful 
pastor will find no difficulty in conducting the meeting to 
the profit of all present. 

The night on which the meeting is to be held having 
been fixed, with a due regard to the greatest amount of 
convenience, nothing but extreme necessity should lead to 
a change, and seldom, if ever, will this be found to be 
absolutely necessary. It is desirable that the pastor should, 
at the commencement of each year, mark off, in his pocket 
or memorandum-book, all the dates of church meetings as 
red letter days, the evenings of which are to be devoted to 
this one object, allowing no other, however attractive, to 
interfere with the claim. "No missionary meeting, anni- 
versary sermon, chapel opening, lecture, or foreign service 
of any kind, should be allowed to tempt his steps from 

a 
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home OH these occasions, lest he have to complam in the 
midst of blight and decay, ''They made me keeper of the 
vineyards, but mine own have I not kept.'* Our first duty 
is to care for the flock oyer which the Holy Ghost hath 
made us overseers, and if we are unhappily negligent in pro- 
viding pasture for the sheep, we shall reap the punishment 
in their feebleness, fickleness, and tendency to stray. 

When the meeting is announced, as it usually is, and 
ever ought to be, on the previons Lord's day, by the pastor, 
at each of the public services, a word of exhortation may 
appropriately be addressed to the members, afiectionately 
urging their attendance. These periodical intimations and 
counsels will keep the subject in all its importance before 
the church. Suitable efforts on the part of the minister 
can scarcely fail to call forth the sympathy and attendance 
of the members ; and he, so far from having to complain, 
'' I was lefb alone, and of the people there was none with 
me," will find a loving and prayerful company gathering 
around him, eager to hold up his hands, and to encourage 
him in the work of the Lord. 

Secondly. It is obvious to remark that the orderly con- 
ducting of church meetings is intimately connected with 
their efficiency. When assembled^ the pastor should in- 
variably preside, and constitute the meeting by praise and 
prayer, and by the reading of the sacred Scriptures, por^ 
tions of the apostolic epistles in harmony with what he 
knows of his church being usually selected. The statements 
Itnd exhortations of the New Testament clearly indicate 
that the pastor is not a mere speaking brother, but that he 
fills the chair of office, and is over his brethren in the Lord. 
He is clothed with authority, not to lord it over God's 
heritage, or to trample on the rights of the church, but to 
expound the laws of Christ, and ask them to give effect to the 
same by their votes. The first matter of business requiring 
attention is the reading, and confirming, as an accurate 
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record, the minutes of the preyious meeting. These should 
always be made with great care and regularity: be dis- 
tinguished by clearness and brevity, and yet with such 
fulness as to render them a faithful report of the proceed- 
ings of the church, worthy to be handed down to posterity, 
as memorials of the goodness of the Lord. When approved 
by the church* they should be signed by the pastor, to 
whose keeping the church-book should be committed, and 
by whom, as a general rule, the minutes should be made.. 
Jn his hands it will be as safe as in that of others, and 
by him it will be often referred to for purposes of practical 
use, when prayerfully considering in his closet the con- 
dition and claims of his flock. 

The voting constituency of the church properly com- 
prises all its members, though necessarily there are degrees 
of intelligence and worth amongst them. They are one in 
Christ Jesus. In Him there is neither male nor female. 
Hence, while, guided by apostolic rule, our women are not 
permitted to speak in the churches, as fellow-heirs with the 
brethren of the grace of life, they have the right of voting 
equally with them. The church is the seat of authority. 
All executive power resides in the body of its members, 
and not in the pastor or deacons, as such. It is the 
members who elect the pastor, and choose the deacons; 
and by their votes, with those of the officers, persons are 
admitted to church fellowship; and in this way the dis- 
cipline of the church is administered. ^* One is your 
Master, even Christ, and all ye are brethren." A Con- 
gregational church is a pure democracy, so far as it 
respects all human extraneous power, while it is under 
law to Christ as its glorious Headj cheerfully yielding to 
Him the loyalty of affection and principle, and bowing to 
His sceptre while pleading the merits of His bloodt 

The minutes of a well-ordered church will, in time, be- 
come a valuable history, and cannot fail to indicate the 

a2 
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fact that important matters of business are regularly trans- 
acted by it. These usually relate to the reception and dis- 
mission of members, with brief notices of anj who have been 
removed bj death to the eternal world. Occasionally, the 
subject of special meetings for prayer will claim attention, 
the domestic and general institutions of the church will be 
considered, and delegates be appointed to County Associa- 
tions, or to the Gongregatioual XJnion. Infrequently, but yet 
at times, discipline in the form of reproof, or otherwise, may 
have to be employed. Many other subjects are from time to 
time introduced for the consideration or action of the church. 
It is a generally understood rule that all matters of 
ordinary or special business should be introduced by the 
pastor, who will of course not fail to avail himself of the 
counsel and aid of the deacons in arranging the subjects 
proper to be brought forward. On the supposition that he 
should decline to introduce any subject to the church, 
which a member thinks ought to be considered, that person 
is clearly at liberty to mention it in the church, and to ask 
for its decision on the question, whether it should be dis- 
cussed or not. By the result of this appeal the pastor and 
the applicant would be bound. In this way the rights of 
individuals are secured on the one hand, and the peace of 
the church on the other. It is unwise to bring into a 
church meeting a number of petty details relating to 
pecuniary arrangements, which could better be left to the 
discretion of the deacons ; and equally undesirable is it to 
discuss subordinate matters of congregational arrangement, 
which may well be confided to the pastor. It will frequently 
happen that the business brought before the church is so plain 
and simple that the members can at once decide it by vote ; 
in other cases it is most desirable to have it fully considered, 
and thereby to obtain the united and deliberate judgment 
of the assembled brethren. Care should be always taken 
that a church meeting does not degenerate into a debating 
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club, OP declamatory assembly. " Let all thingfl be done 
to edifying.** "Let all things be done decently, and in 
order." "Let all your things be done with charity,*' 
These are apostolic admonitions, which pastors and churches 
alike do well to remember. 

Occasionally cases of difficulty will unexpectedly arise in 
a church meeting, from a conscientious diversity of judg- 
ment, from a disposition on the part of some to exalt an 
unimportant point to the dignity of a principle, and from 
the wish to speak frequently and on almost every subject. 
Much will then depend on the calmness and discretion of 
the pastor, on the kindliness of his manner, and on his 
employment of good common sense. "When irreparable 
confusion arises in churches, it may often be traced to 
defects in the administrative abilities of their pastors, though 
at other times it may be attributed to a perversity and bitter- 
ness on the part of one or more members, which no 
wisdom or meekness can obviate or subdue. It is, however, 
matter for devout thankfulness, that order and not confusion, 
affection and not strife, generally pervade our churches. 
And the few cases in which this law of love is broken, 
might generally be avoided by timely skill and forbearance. 

In the third place, as much of the interest of church 
meetings is connected with the admission of members, 
care should be taken to make this act as impressive and 
profitable as it may be. A profession of Christianity is the 
most solemn engagement on earth, and made as it is on 
admission to our churches, in a most intelligible and 
affecting way, it becomes a memorable event in the history 
of the admitted ones, while it is always an occasion of joy 
to the members of the church, that the Lord is adding to 
their number such as are saved. The methods of admission 
in different churches are very various, and we have neither 
the power nor the inclination to reduce them to one 
uniform plan. It is usual, when the reception is by 
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profession of faith in Jesus Christ, for ^the pastor, being 
satisfied of the piety of the applicants, to propose them at 
one church meeting with a view to their reception at the 
next, if no well-founded objection in the meantime be 
offered ; and then arises the diversity of practice to which 
we refer. In some few churches, candidates are required 
to appear before the church, and to give in a statement of 
their doctrinal views and religious experience, and, further, 
to answer any questions that may be there proposed to 
them. This may harmonize well enough with the feelings 
of a few strong-minded people, but to many others it will 
act like cherubim and flaming sword placed at the door of 
the church to repel the timid from its fellowship. In other 
cases, the candidate is expected to furnish a similar state- 
ment in writing, which is a much less objectionable method 
of ascertaining the fitness of the candidate for fellowship. 
But the more general practice is for the pastor to appoint 
one or two brethren to converse with each of the can- 
didates, and to report, in their absence, the result of the 
interview. If this be satisfactory, they are then admitted 
by the open votes of the church. I venture very much to 
doubt if this tends to edification. On such occasions, details 
are often introduced, and repetitions made, which it were 
far better to avoid. For such a mode of admission we find 
no warrant in the authoritative teaching of the New Tes- 
tament. It is a mere matter of human arrangement, which 
I think our churches would do well to modify or abolish. 
A more excellent way, in my opinion, is that adopted by 
some of our churches where the visitors report their con- 
versation and opinion to the pastor, and he announces it to 
the church, mentioning any circumstance he may deem 
desirable in reference to the conversion and character of 
the candidate. The church has a right to be satisfied, nay, 
is bound to be satisfied, with evidence of the blameless life 
and personal piety of those who seek its communion ; but 
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this can be satisfactorily ascertained without following out 
all the stereotyped plans of a former age, which place 
stumbling-blocks in the way, over which the vain and pre- 
sumptuous readily leap, but on which the timid and devout 
fall, to their wounding and hurt. There are many cases 
in which the unsupported testimony of the pastor will be 
deemed sufficient ; and where more is needed, it should be 
obtained and communicated in the most delicate and for- 
bearing way. It is a very solemn matter for any one to 
yield up to the view of others the inmost workings of his 
religious life, many of which are with thoughts and feelings 
that cannot be uttered. There is a wide and easy access 
to some churches of the precious and the vile, which is to 
be earnestly deprecated; in avoiding this, we need not 
adopt measures which repel any, however weak and doubting, 
whom the Lord hath received. 

It is usual for the pastor, in the church meeting, to give 
the right hand of fellowship, in the name of the church, 
to the newly-admitted members. This furnishes an ad- 
mirable opportunity of conveying congratulations, counsels, 
and encouragements, which may be of great value, not only 
to them, but to the other members of the church. In 
some churches a form explanatory of the nature and obliga- 
tions of a Christian profession is read to the newly- 
received members, who are expected to adopt it as their 
own. The less formal plan, however, of the pastor address- 
ing such words as his heart and intellect may dictate, 
appears to me to be the more excellent way. Hymns 
appropriate to the admission may be used with advantage. 
It has been one design of the compilers of the New 
Congregational Hymn Book to furnish a considerable 
number of compositions suited to this and other church 
purposes. Special fervent prayer should be offered for the 
newly-recognised members. The deacons and others should, 
by a kind word and friendly grasp of the hand, assure them of 
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Bympatlij and welcome. In some churches it is the practice 
to admit members at the church meeting, and to give to 
them the right hand of fellowship at the Lord's table. 
This secures a fuller recognition of the newly-admitted per- 
sons, but detracts in some degree from the interest of the 
church meeting, and is, therefore, not commended by us. 

In this age of activity and change, the Work of dismissing 
members to other churches very frequently devolves upon 
us, and its importance to individuals and to our denomina- 
tion generaUy, may lead us to think how it best may be 
done. The pastor should not take this work upon himself, 
without the formal consent of the church, duly assembled. 
A name cannot be placed in the church-book without the 
approval of the church, nor should it be removed without 
the same authority. When members are leaving the neigh- 
bourhood of the church to which they belong, they should put 
themselves into communication with the pastor, who wiU, 
doubtless, feel it to be a duty to urge them to settle, as 
quickly as they can, under a ministry they can approve, 
and then to apply to him for their dismission. It is on 
many accounts undesirable long to, retain on the church- 
roll the names of non-resident and non-communicating 
members. Persons emigrating to the Colonies should be 
furnished, in every case, with a testimonial of membership, 
or what is far better, with an open letter of dismission to 
any church they may worship with. For want of this 
many are annually lost to our denomination, and, what is 
more painful, to the church of Christ. 

The form of dismission is, of course, a matter of taste and 
convenience. In some churches a blank form, printed or litho- 
graphed, is kept, and the names of the dismissed members 
inserted, with the most general kind of commendation. In 
other cases, the pastor thinks it worth while to pen every letter 
of dismission — to adapt it as he can to the circumstsoices of 
the church addressed — to speak of the persons to whom it 
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refers in such terms as a knowledge of their character and 
condition claims, and then to read it to the church assem- 
bled, who by vote make the letter their own, and thus to 
keep up a bond of fellowship between them and other 
churches, whom they have not seen in the flesh. This 
additional trouble, as I can testify from experience, brings 
with it its own exceeding great reward. 

There are some churches who, on receiving a member by 
dismission from another church, acknowledge the receipt 
of the letter, and report the fact of the admission of the 
commended person. This is thought to be courteous, 
and one among many methods, not to be neglected, of 
promoting the intercommunity of our churches. It is very 
likely that others, having their attention directed to this 
practice, may adopt it as their own. 

Where the practice of preaching funeral sermons for 
nearly all the members who depart this life is not observed, 
and happily it is geuerally gone out in our denomination, 
it is weU not only to mention the decease of members, at 
the next meeting of the church, but to give such brief 
account of their closing hours as may tend to magnify the 
grace of God in them, and to encourage the faint-hearted of 
the flock to believe that, in like manner, when they tread the 
dark valley of death, the Q-ood Shepherd will be so graciously 
near them, that they need fear no evil ; that when leaving 
the church they shall be admitted to the fold in heaven. 

But, fourthly, in descanting on the methods of conducting 
church meetings, it is necessary to speak on a delicate and 
difficult subject, which cannot be practically attended to 
aright without a wisdom higher and holier than our own to 
direct us. The honour and purity of a Christian church 
cannot always be maintained without the employment of a 
careful discipline. The necessity of proceeding in this to 
extremities will often be prevented where aflection and 
fidelity are combined in the pastor and the flock. They will 
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not usually vait till some flagrant case ariaea, where the 
baud of extermiDation is required, but will employ their 
power preventively, by marking and reproving tie flrat 
gentle declinings from the good old way. The brother 
Bpoken to, kindly and alone, at the commencement of error, 
may be saved from a downward career of evil, which wonU 
render his expulsion inevitable. 

There are, however, cases which require the intervention 
of the church in its associate capacdtj, and are of such a 
glaring kind as to demand solemn censure on, or with- 
drawal from, the offender. In these it is requisite that 
iacts be ascertained and reported with as much delicacy as 
a regard to truth will allow, aud that the law of Christ 
in relation to the offence be espounded. The discipline 
of the church may, after solemn deliberation and prayer, 
assume the form of rebuke, suspension, or excommuni- 
cation. The sentence, whatever it may be, should be 
pronounced by the pastor, with deep regret and solemnity, 
and in the hope that the offendei-, upon penitence and re- 
formation, may again be received to the confidence and affec- 
tion of the church. It has been well observed, that "nothing 
in the order of meims is equally adapted to awaken com- 
ponctiou in the guilty, with spiritual censures impartially 
administered ; the sentence of excommunicatioD, in par- 
ticular, hanDonising with the dictates of conscience, and 
re-echoed by her voice, is truly terrible." In most churches, 
a rule is adopted to the effect that persona neglecting to 
attend the Lord's Supper for three or six months, con- 
secutively, without assigning a sufficient reason for absence, 
are held to have forfeited memhtrsliip. Under such a law, 
fickle and indifferent members arc iiroperly euougli allowed_ 
to depart, without the church formally cutting tbem off 
proof of their unworthinesa, whicli might he diificult in 
cases satisfactorily to establish. 

It now only remains that we Bpt'ak of some oc 
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special meetings of the church, which might be held with 
great advantage. The practice of having a soiree^ ot tea- 
gathering, at stated times or otherwise, for the purpose of 
breaking down the distinctions of wealth, of making 
members acquainted with each other, and calling forth 
into holy exercise the social feelings of our nature, is every 
way desirable, and has wrought a vast amount of benefit 
to the entire church. Annual meetings of the church, 
either on the anniversary of the pastor's settlement, or soon 
after the commencement of each year, in which are reported 
the names of all th(8 persons admitted, or dismissed, during 
the former year, who have died, or whose membership has 
lapsed, are held by many of us, and that with great ad* 
vantage. Gi^e numerical condition of the church is thus 
ascertained at stated times, the evil of swelling the church* 
roll with mere nominal members is counteracted, and cause 
for humiliation and gratitude is amply supplied in the 
review of the past. 

Occasional meetings of a church, without the congrega- 
tion, for special prayer, or for the illustration of out 
distinctive principles as Congregational Dissenters, may 
be held with great benefit to all our members, but especially 
to the youDg. Many persons join our churches merely 
to gain access to the table of the Lord, or from personal 
attachment to a pastor, from whom they have derived 
spiritual profit, without any knowledge of our ecclesiastical 
polity, or any impression of the obligations which devolve 
upon them as the result of entering a Christian church. 
Our pulpit exercises are usutdly devoted to the exposition 
and enforcement of the great principles of the Svangdical 
economy, and we are backward to explain, or vindicate, 
our Ecclesiastical polity. Hence many remain ignorant of 
what we really believe ; and carried away by some plausible 
argument, by some genteel acquaintance, or by some 
prospect of honourable distinction, withdraw from our fel- 
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lowship as they increase in wealth and other means of 
usefulness. We surely owe it to ourselves to avow the 
grounds on which we cleave to principles held by Edwards 
and Owen, by Doddridge and "Watts, and by a host of 
faithful men in every age, from apostolic times to the 
present hour. And if the dread of controversy excludes 
these topics from the pulpit, the greater need is there that 
they should be expounded in the hearing of the church. 

We have spoken of church meetings as such. There 
are brethren who deem it right to have their meetings 
open. This, to our apprehension, while increasing the 
number of attendants, destroys the distinctive, affectionate, 
and confidential character of the assembly. There may be 
times when it may be well to allow individuals who are on 
the eve of joining the church, and even others, to be present 
occasionally to witness our order ; but, as a general rule, 
we are decidedly of opinion that the meetings should be 
limited to members and communicants. There is a line of 
demarcation between the church and the world, and we 
should be careful not to obliterate its trace by indiscriminate 
admission even to our church meetings. 

With unaffected diffidence the contents of this paper 
are submitted to the pastors and deacons, and other 
members of our churches. It is hoped that their con- 
sideration will elicit valuable remarks from many of the 
assembled brethren ; and should they prove of value to any 
of our younger ministers, in aiding them in any degree to 
discharge aright their solemn duties as pastors of the 
flocks committed to their care by the Shepherd and Bishop 
of souls, it will be a cause of rejoicing in the presence of 
our Lord Jesus Christ, at His coming and glory. 
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